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DEEP DESIGN ON SOCIETY. 


I know how to read and write, and I 


| have a pretty knack at ciphering, in all the | 
branches of that useful art which overshadow | 
the human mind on this side of Vulgar | 
As to any attainments, however, | 
beyond these, I think I may safely say | 
(having due consideration for my superior | 


Fractions. 


station in life) that I am, out of all compari- 


son, the most ignorant man in this country, | 


_ Lattribute my want of information on every 
| subject under the sun, to the unnecessary 


| and vexatious difficulties which beset the | 


acquisition of knowledge in all directions. 
| Everything else that I want, I can get easily. 
My apartments (furnished, in an excellent 
neighbourhood), my little tasteful dinner, 
| my gentlemanly clothing, my comfortable 
| Teserved seat at publicamusements; my neat 
carriage, to take me out and bring me home ; 
| my servant, who bears with my small ca- 
prices, and takes troubles of all kinds off 


| Generally Known. 





my hands—these accessories, which revolve 
_Tound the great fact of my existence, come 
| obediently at my call whenever I want them, 
and dance attendance, in excellent time, to 
the faintest jingle of my silver and gold. 
But Knowledge, scrubby Knowledge, declines 
to he summoned at five minutes’ notice ; 
| Scorns an invitation from me, even when I 
deliver it myself at the end of my purse ; 
wants my time instead of my money, and my 
| patience instead of my patronage ; expects 
| me to follow, where I am accustomed to lead ; 
meets me, in short, on audaciously equal 
terms, and, as a natural and proper conse- 
quence, fails to enjoy the honour of my 
acquaintance, 

Thad written thus far the day before yes- 
terday, turning my sentences, I think, very 
prettily, with a soothing use of metaphor 
and a pleasing crispness in my arrangement 
of words—I had written thus far, when my 
brother (a very useful unassuming man) 
brought me a present of a little book, which 
informed me, the moment I opened it, that 
Knowledge had, so to speak, come to its 
senses at last, and had learnt the necessity of 
offering itself on reasonably easy terms to all 
Persons of distinction who might desire to 
possess it, 

The book in question is called Things Not 


It is short; it is por- 
table ; it may be taken up one minute and 
put down the next; it presents abstruse 
information ready cut and dried into short 
paragraphs on all subjects—on Domestic 
Manners, and Life and Death; on the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, and Church and State ; on the 
Marvels of the Heavens, and the Dignities 
of the Earth. I am much obliged to my 
brother (a well-meaning man, but without 
ambition or talents for society) for giving 
me this book. I am much obliged to Mr. 
John Timbs, the industrious person who 
e it together. I intend to recommend 

im. Why should I not? He saves me 
the trouble of digging up my own infor- 
mation out of the mine of Knowledge, just 
as my tailor saves me the trouble of making 
my own clothes ; just as my cook saves me 
the trouble of preparing my own dinner. 
He also assists me in realising the one 
aspiration which my prosperous position in 
the world has left me free to form. Hand- 
some, engaging, perfectly dressed, comfortably 
rich, the one thing I want to complete me is 
to be well-informed, without the inconveni- 
ence of preliminary study. My solitary 
deficiency is now supplied on the most easy 
and reasonable terms. I can rush forthwith, 
by a short cut, into the reputation of a man 
of vast knowledge, and a talker of unlimited 
capacity. I can silence all men; I can asto- 
nish and captivate all women. Is this mere 
idle boasting? Certainly not. I have my 
inestimable pocket Manual of ready-made 
wisdom, to fit all minds; I have modest 
assurance, and an excellent memory; I have 
a brother who will make himself useful as a 
prompter, and who can be depended on to 
lead all up to my favourite subjects, What 
follows, as a matter of course, from these 
advantages to start with? Conversation 
which is, by the very nature of it, a mono- 
logue, because it bristles at all points with 
Things Not Generally Known, 

I am candour itself: I desire to conceal 
nothing ; and I warn society that 1 am going 
to begin covering myself with glory, as a 
great talker and a mine of information, on 
Thursday week. I have a dinner invita- 
tion on that day, to meet a posse of clever 
people. It is to be followed by a soirée 
with more clever people. I am not in the 
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least afraid of this mass of intelligence. It 
may be formidable enough on its own cus- 
tomary ground of Things Generally Known ; 
but I shall turn it topsy-turvy, in no time, 
with Things Not Generally Known. I shall 
take to this festival my inestimable pocket 
Manual, my modest assurance, my excellent 
memory, and my brother. On Thursday 
week, there will be the most remarkable 
dinner-party in all England. The Indian 
Mutiny, the Panic, the Leviathan, the new 
Parliament, the very weather itself, every- 
thing, in short, which is generally known, 
will be blown away from every mouth the 
instant I open my lips, and sow my Things 
Not Generally Known, broad-cast, among the 
company and the dishes, from the first 
course to the dessert. 

For instance, let us say the cover is off the 
fish—cod’s head and shoulders, I know by 
anticipation. My brother (previously in- 
structed, and a very trustworthy person in 
small matters) whispers to me, “ Page thir- 
teen, Jack ; the Age of the Globe.” My host 
(an old-fashioned man, who asks everybody 
what they will have, instead of leaving it to 
the servants) says, “Fish, my dear fellow ?” 
I shudder, and turn from him with horror, 
“Good Heavens, Simpson! do you take me 
for a cannibal?” Simpson stares; the com- 
ane stare ; everybody is puzzled but my 
useful brother, who is behind the scenes. 
The opportunity is mine—and I let off my 


first Thing Not Generally Known, with a) 


loud report, thus :— 
“Fish!” I exclaim. ‘You eat fish, after 
the discovery of the great Demaillet, whose 


thoughts on the age of the globe are in the | 


hands of every:schoolboy ? Is it possible that 
nobody here remembers the passage in which 
it is stated distinctly that man was originally 
a fish? Nay more, my dear madam, there 
are still fish to be met with in the ocean, 
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which are half-men, on their progress to the | 
perfect human shape, and whose descendants | 


will, in process of time—you understand me, 
in process of time !—become men. 
smile, sir,” I proceed, stopping a man at the 


Ah, you | 


lower end of the table, who is asking, under | 
his breath, for news from India, and letting | 
off my second Thing at the same time. “ You | 


smile? Well, well, lam not bigoted about 
Demaillet’s theory. I grant you there may 
be something in Woodward’s idea that the 
deluge was occasioned by a momentary sus- 
pension of cohesion among the particles of 
mineral bodies—nor am I prepared to deny 
(as who is?) that Oken—may I trouble you 
for the salt /—that Oken has perhaps solved 





the great deluge problem in those five im-| 


mortal words, ‘ All is done by Polarisation.’ 
Short, you will say, doctor—but how full of 
meaning, how very full of meaning ! ” 

I offer this as a specimen of the neat man- 
ner in which a Thing, so generally known as 


a Cod’s Head, may be made, as it were, | 


y . . . . . ? 
to fire a mine of recondite information in 
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the midst of an astonished company, thanks 
to my pocket Manual and to the industrious | 
person who has put it together. But,if need | 
be, I can do without dishes, and can use the 
people who eat from them to serve my pur- | 
pose instead. I take it that a nervous old | 
lady, neatly dressed in stiff black silk, who | 
was a great beauty in some past century, and 
who is now a wonderful woman for her age, 
is a Thing generally known at family dinner- 
parties. Nothing is more graceful and be- 
coming in a young and dashing gentleman 
than a little delicate conversational attention, | 
on his part, offered to venerable age in the | 
presence of a mixed company; and nothing | 
is more difficult than to hit on an appropriate | 
topic where a man’s mind is unprovided | 
with a proper store of Things Not Generally | 
Known. In my ease, no such obstacle as | 
this can possibly exist. I can stick a fact 
with which nobody is familiar into the head | 
of the typical old woman, with whom every- 
body is familiar, and can set it a-light for the | 
public benefit ata moment’s notice. Say, we | 
are just assembling round the dinner-table, 
The venerable lady is slow in getting to her | 
chair, and nervous about sitting down im it, | 
Her daughter says, “Dear mama, don’t | 
hurry.” I instantly groan, shake my head, | 
and fix my eyes on‘ Mrs. Methuselah. My | 
brother (perfectly invaluable where nothing | 
but mere watchfulness is wanted) whispers, | 
“ Page fifteen, Jack—the three motions of the | 
earth !”—and off I go with another Thing, | 
like a race-horse from the starting-post. 
“Did I hear your daughter, ma’am, beg 
you not to hurry?” I begin with a faint 
smile. “Excuse me, but of all the vain | 
requests she could possibly have addressed to 
you, this is the most utterly futile. You are | 
hurrying at this very moment, ma’am, at the 
rate of a hundred and fifty millions of miles | 
a-year towards a particular point in the | 
heavens, a star in the constellation Hercules, | 
We—or, if you like, our Earth, which comes 
to the same thing—have three Motions. Two, | 
generally known, round our own axis and | 
round the sun. A third, not at all generally | 
known, and recently discovered by great 
astronomers, with which I have just had the | 
pleasure of making you acquainted. Don't | 
be alarmed, ma’am, the sun and all the | 
planets are rushing in our direction, and at 


‘our rate, and it is my private opinion that | 


when we do come into collision with that | 
star in the constellation Hercules, we shall 
probably smash it, and go on again smoothly | 
as if nothing had happened.” 
Shall we get back again to the dishes, just | 
to show how easily I can garnish any of them | 
with Things Not Generally Known, as I | 
garnished the Cod’s Head? The dinner 8 | 
nearly over. The cheese has appeared ; and 
the salad is being handed round. “ Page 
twenty-six,” my brother whispers, as the | 
servant approaches me with the verdant bowl 
“ Salad, sir ?” 
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“ Any oil in it ?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Take it away directly, then. So long as 
sea-sickness continues to torture humanity, I 
cannot reconcile it to my conscience uselessly 
to consume even the small quantity of oil 
which adheres to the leaf of a lettuce.” 

General astonishment—general anxiety to 
know what I mean. Down comes another 
Thing, directly, shaken out of my bottomless 
bag of ready-made information. 

“What produces sea-sickness?” I ask, 
leaning back in my chair, and putting one 
hand impressively into my waistcoat. “The 
rolling of the sea, and the consequent pitching 
and tossing of the vessel that floats on it. 
Still the sea, and you still the vessel. Still 
the vessel, and you still the human stomach, 
But, who is to still the sea? Pooh! pooh ! give 
me a boat, a vial of oil, and a Professor to 
pour it out—and the thing is done. You 
doubt that, do you? Ah, dear! dear! this 
is what comes of Things not being generally 
known. It is a fact, with which few persons, 
unhappily, are familiar, that Professor Hors- 
ford (you see I don’t mind mentioning 
names)—that Professor Horsford, by empty- 
ing a vial of oil upon the sea in a stiff breeze, 
stilled the surface. After that, don’t talk to 


me about sea-sickness, and don’t expect a 
man who loves his species, to eat salad, and 
so waste oil which might be used in miti- 
ating human suffering, 


Give me a row of 


ats from Dover to Calais, and a row of| 


Professors in them (well wrapped up, for such 
men are precious), each armed with his vial 
of oil, Professor Number One empties his 
bottle, the moment the steamer leaves the 
harbour ; Professor Number Two, at a proper 
interval, follows his example—and so on, all 
through the row, over to Calais. What is the 
inevitable consequence? A stiff breeze becomes 


known, to all future ages, only as a Horsford | 


calm—the privileges of continental travel 
are thrown open to the most uproarious 
stomach in existence—and the children of the 
next generation, when they’see the verb To 
Retch in the English Dictionary, look up inno- 
cently into our faces, and say, with a smile, 
‘Papa, what does it mean ?’” 

Will that do, for dinner ? If it will, I am 
ready to proceed up stairs, to join the soirée, 
and to go on inexhaustibly scattering my 
Things about me, in that new sphere of 
action. Youth of the fair sex, which shuns 
the sober dinner-table, floats in with the 
evening gathering (I despise the man who 
can speak of a young lady and not be poeti- 
cal) like the beams of the young moon ; like 
the rays of the rising sun (I throw this sort 
of thing off very easily); like the flood of 
gorgeous light from a chemist’s window when 
the gas is lit; like the sparkles from a 
diamond ring ; like the welcome glow from a 
lighthouse that brightens the bosom of the 
deep ; like 
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let us therefore wind our way back through 
the labyrinth of comparisons to our original 
starting-point of female youth and beauty. 

It (female youth and beauty) comes to the 
soirée with its mama and its nosegay, and its 
smile and its precious dress, and its plump 
shoulders, and its captivating freshness in the 
matter of Things Not Generally Known. It 
sits down and looks innocently interested 
about nothing in particular. It receives com- 
pliments from male youth and beauty ; and 
blushes and beams, and flirts its nosegay, and 
rustles its precious dress, responsive. But 
what compliments! Not the smallest atom or 
useful information wrapped up in any one of 
them, Not so much as the shadow of rivalry 
for me to dread, when [ enter the field with 
my soft speech and my Thing Not Generally 
Known—my oil and vinegar ; my nonsense 
and my knowledge—so mixed up together 
that no human art can ever separate them 
again. I bide my time till the eye of 
female youth and beauty catches mine, and 
beams indulgent recognition—then turn to 
my brother and whisper, interrogatively, 
“Compliment to a pretty girl?” he answers, 
directly, “ Page Forty One: Phenomena of 
Vision,’"—and I slide off forthwith to the 
corner where the charming creature sits 
twiddling her nosegay and bashfully expect- 
ing me. 

“TI saw you looking sympathetically at 
your sister-flowers,” I begin, in that soft, 
murmuring, mysterious tone of voice, which 
we ladies’ men so perpetually and so suc- 
cessfully use in all our communications with 
the fair sex; “and I longed to be one of 
them,—this scarlet geranium, for instance, 
Do you know why I envy that one little 
flower with all my heart ?” 

“Because I like to look at it, I suppose, 
you selfish man!” says the young lady, 
little suspecting that, under cover of this 
apparent nonsense, there lies artfully in wait 
for her a Thing Not Generally Known. 

“No,” I answer, “not because you look 
at it,—though that is much,—but because 
it has the happy, the priceless privilege of 
making your eyes undulate four hundred 
and eighty-two millions of times in a second, 
Todd—do you know him?—states it as a 
scientific fact that you must undulate all 
those millions of times—in one second (pray ; 
don’t forget that) before you can perceive 
a scarlet tint. Why, ah why, am I not ofa 
scarlet tint?—or, better still, of a violet 
tint? For, believe me, I am not exagge- 
rating when I tell you (on the authority of 
Todd, whose Cyclopedia may be pecans 
at any of the libraries) that those laughing 
eyes must undergo seven hundred and seven 
millions of millions of undulatory movements, 
if they look at a violet tint. Out of all 
those vibrations might there not be one little 
one adventurous enough to stray from the eye 
to the heart? May I sacrifice all propriety 
by wearing a violet waistcoat, the next time 
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we meet, and will you reward me for that 
outrage on good manners by looking at it, 
for one second? Not for my sake and in 
my name—ah, no, I dare not ask that !— 
but for the sake of Science and in the name 
of Todd !” 

After this specimen—a very slight one— 


of what I can do with a young lady at an| 
evening party, it would be a mere waste of 


time to offer any proofs of my power of 


overwhelming elderly people of both sexes | 


and of all degrees of capacity. I must have 
written vainly, indeed, if I have not made 
it manifest by this time that I can really 
and truly (densely ignorant as I am) carry 
out my intention of becoming a great talker, 
a most amusing man, and a mine of rare 
information, all together and all of a sudden, 
on Thursday week. Confident, however, as 


I feel on this point—thanks to my toilsome | 


gentleman who has provided me with my 
Things—I must confess to one little mis- 
giving, which troubles me at this very mo- 
ment, and which I have no objection to 
communicate immediately. 


Perhaps the intelligent reader thinks he | 
can guess at my misgiving, without the, 


slightest assistance from me. Perhaps he 


thinks that I am apprehensive, when I am) 


quite prepared with my whole list of Things 
Not Generally Known, of becoming, not only 
a great talker, but also a finished and com- 
plete bore. No such fear ever has, or ever 


can, enter into my head. I have no objec- 


tion whatever to being a bore. My expe- 
rience of the world has shown me that, upon 


the whole, a bore gets on much better in it, | 


and is much more respected aud permanently 
popular, than what is called a clever man. 
A few restless people, with an un-English 
appetite for perpetual variety, have combined 
to set up the bore as aspecies of bugbear to 
frighten themselves, and have rashly ima- 
gined that the large majority of their fellow- 
creatures could see clearly enough to look at 
the formidable creature with their eyes. 
Never did any small minority make any 
greater mistake as to the real extent of its 
influence! English society hasa placid enjoy- 
ment in being bored. If any man tells me 
that this is a paradox, I, in return, defy him 
to account, on any other theory, for three- 
fourths of the so-called recreations which are 
accepted as at once useful and amusing by 
the British nation. Why are people always 
ready to give, and to go to parties? Why 
do they throng to certain Lectures and to 
certain Plays? What takes them to public 
meetings, and to the Strangers’ Gallery in 
the House of Commons? Why are the de- 
bates reported in full in the newspapers ? 
Why are people on certain social occasions, 
always ready to leave off talking together, 
for the sake of making speeches and listen- 
ing to them? Why is it that the few critics 
always discover the dullness of heavy books, 
and that the many readers never seem to be 
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able to finditout? ‘What, in short, to put 
the whole question into one sentence, is the 
secret of the notoriety and success of half 
the public men and half the public and 
private entertainments in this country? I 
answer, the steady indwelling element of 
Boredom : firmly-settled, long-established, 
widely-accepted Boredom. Let no young 
man, with an eye to getting on in the world, 
rashly despise the Bore; he is the only indi- 
vidual in this country who is sure of his 
position and safe with his public. 

What is it, then, that I am afraid of? 
Plainly and only this:—I am afraid of being 
forestalled in the Deep Design on Society, 
which I have just been endeavouring to de- 
scribe. On the title-page of my inestimable 
pocket Manual, I find these formidable words, 
“ Sixteenth thousand.” Are there sixteen 
thousand ignorant people who have bought 
this book, with the fell purpose of distinguish- 
ing themselves in society, as I propose to dis- 
tinguish myself? It seems fearfully probable 
that there are ; and, in that case, it is more 
| than likely that we may, some of us, meet 
round the same festive board, and jostle each 
other in a manner dreadful to think of. Can 
we not, my sixteen thousand ignorant 
brothers and sisters, come to some arrange- 
ment? Shall we have a public meeting and 
| divide the inestimable pocket Manual among 
jus fairly? I must have my subjects for 
| Thursday week—I must, indeed. If any one 
of the sixteen thousand is going out to din- 
ner on that day, I call upon him publicly to 
come forward, asI have publicly come for- 
ward in this paper, for the purpose of stating 
plainly what house he is going to, and how 
many Things Not Generally Known he 
means to use, and which they are. If he 
will meet me fairly, I will meet him fairly; 
and, what is more, I will even lead up to his 
| choice bits, and throw my brother in to 

prompt. All I want is that we should be a 
‘united body, and that we should not inter- 
'fere with each other. We have a sure game 

before us, if we only shuffle our cards pro- 
|perly. Let us be organised like other 
| Societies. Why should we not take a leaf 
|out of the Freemasons’ book? I, for one, 
|don’t mind sacrificing my own exclusive 
| tastes, and walking in procession occasion- 
‘ally, with an apron round my loins, profusely 
decorated with symbols of Things Not Gene- 
rally Known—supposing that ceremony-to be 
essential, in our case (as it apparently is in 
that of the Freemasons), to the strict preser- 
| vation of a secret. Let us forthwith have a 
| mystic sign by which we may communicate 
| privately, in the broadest glare of the public 
eye. Let us swear each other sixteen thousand 
times over to secresy on the subject of the 
pocket Manual. In one last word—for I must 
come to an end somewhere, inexhaustibly as 
I could run on, if I pleased—let us in the 
name of everything that is fraternal and fair 
and gentlemanly, combine to enjoy the good- 


| 


| 
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Things-Not-Generally-Known-of-this-world, 


share and share alike. If we can do that, 


and if we can only keep the rest of the pub- 
lic out, we are sure of making our reputa- 
tions, and sure of keeping our hold of society 
as long as we please. 


THE LEGEND OF MY NATIVE 
TOWN. 


Tue little country-town in which I was 
born has a legend of its own which is well 
known to many persons there, although I 
believe it has never yet found printed record, 
This being the season of story-telling, I do 
not know why I should not tell this, after my 
own fashion. 

Full a hundred and fifteen years ago, when 
George the Second was king, there lived 
in this town a saddlemaker. This saddle- 
maker, whose name was Ranson, had a 
daughter, and he had an apprentice. Ever 
since there were stories or story-tellers, ap- 
prentices have loved their masters’ daughters, 
which, however common, is at all events a 
— thing. So, old Ranson’s apprentice, 

ichard Hayes, took more delight in seeing 
this daughter, in hearing her speak, or in 


old Ranson dreamed of, or than ever anyone 
else dreamed of, not excepting the daughter 
or the apprentice himself. What old Ranson 
would have done if he had suspected it, I do 
not know. He would probably have thrashed 
his apprentice, and been by him knocked 
down for his pains, besides converting him 
into a fanatical lover from that hour. As it 
was, the life of his apprentice was not a 
merry one, for old Ranson’s notions of the 
treatment proper for apprentices were de- 
rived from the glorious times of Queen 
Elizabeth ; having been transmitted through 
a long line of ancestors, till they came to a 
dead stop in his obstinate head, He believed, 
like the ancient form of apprenticeship inden- 


ture that bound Richard Hayes to him, that) 


all apprentices, when they were free from 
control, took to gambling, or profuse swear- 
ing, or drunkenness, with a hearty relish. He 
believed, that if their masters’ eye was not 
constantly upon them, they would skulk from 
their work, or rob the till, or go out and 
stop the mail. You might argue as you 
would ! 


Richard Hayes was a steady, honest, and | 


industrious fellow; but, about this time his 
mind was apt to wander from his work, so 


that some damage was occasienally done to | 


the old saddler’s materials. 

“You are an idle villain,’ 
one morning early. 
here, and render no return.” 


> said the master 


Hayes made no answer, though deeply, 


wounded. He was no great hero, and was 
still but a lad. He did exactly what many 
other lads have done when offended. He 
refused to eat that day. When meal-times 


, : | vexing me, and vexing my father, too. 
exchanging a few words with her than ever! 





“You eat and drink| 
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came, he said he would rather work on. Old 
Ranson bore this punishment with great 
cheerfulness. He quoted old proverbs about 
a proud stomach. He set the room-door 
open at dinner-time, that the savoury steam 
might wander up the long shop, and tease 
his refractory apprentice. Richard Hayes 
worked on; but sometimes, when the old 
man made a joke at his expense, he paused a 
while, and listened. Did she laugh at him, 
or join in the persecution? If she did, he 
would starve himself to death. But she did 
not ; nor did he hear her speak a word. 

That afternoon, when it was getting dask 
and Richard Hayes was still at his work; 
while the master saddler was smoking in his 
little back-room, Margaret stole through into 
the shop, so gently that the apprentice did 
not hear her step until she stood beside him, 
She laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Come, Dick,” she said ; “come in for my 
a, I know, you have not broken fast to- 
( ay.” 

“T have been called a villain, and an 
eater of bread that I have not earned,” said 
Dick. 

“Never mind,” said the girl. “ You are 
Do, 
pray, come in.” 

“No, Margaret,” replied the apprentice. 
“T’m not without a guinea of my own, I'll 
buy my own bread. Ll work after hours, 
I'll eat at no man’s table.” 

“ Have you a bad heart ?” said the girl. 

“T have a right feeling,” replied Dick. 

“Well; and if you have, Dick,” replied the 
girl, “you’ve fasted long enough. Why do 
you grieve me, too? Well, well, I cannot 
make you come; so good night.” 

Dick took her little trembling hand, and 
held it for a while, and felt a strong desire 
to blubber, and give in. He could have held 
out against anything but her compassion. 

He stood there, still holding her hand for 
some minutes, saying not a word; till, just 
at the moment that she turned away, he 
whispered to her hurriedly: “I'll go. 1 care 
for nothing. You sha’nt grieve about me. 
I'll give in. They shall say or think what 
they like.” With that, he set his work aside 
and went into the room where the saddler 
was, and sat down in silence, and ate his meal. 
He bore all the old man’s jokes, and let him 
tell of how often he had known such stub- 
born folks brought round by hunger, and made 
no answer: while the old saddler, wise in his 
own conceit, sat there and little thought 
what power had wrought the change. That 
night, Margaret met her father’s apprentice 
on the stairs, and bade him good night, and 
told him he was a kind-hearted fellow, and 
that she would remember that day. 

From that time, old Ranson had no more 
power to make his apprentice miserable. 
Dick worked hard and ‘hia his best, and if 
the old man complained, he gave him no 
answer. The time was drawing near, when 
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his apprenticeship would end, and Dick 
thought of what he should do when master 
of his time, and planned out many a scheme. 
But, old Ranson grew every day more irri- 
table. Dick’s silence, when he spoke to him, 
looked like contempt. He saw the time 
drawing near when he supposed that his 
apprentice would throw off the mask and 
set him at defiance. All things soured him ; 
and, one day when he had been rating his 
apprentice for some trifle, Dick, who thought 
no more of the matter, began to whistle at 
his work. The old man’s anger was roused 
at this. He rushed at his apprentice and 
struck him. If Dick had paused to think 
a moment, he would not have returned 
the blow; but he didn’t pause to think, 
a moment. He knocked him down. There) 
could be no reconciliation after that. The| 
old man declared solemnly that Dick should | 
be taken before a magistrate, the next! 
day, and sent to jail. Ranson, it is true, 
had struck the apprentice first; but ma- 
gistrates had no sympathy with appren-| 
tices. The old man had bruises; Dick had 
none. There was nothing more certain than | 
that Dick, if he came before a magistrate, 
would be sent to a prison, to associate with 
thieves and rogues. Dick turned it over in 
his mind that night ; but, look at it how he 
would, he saw no hope, except in running 
away: so he made up his mind at once.| 
He tied in a bundle all he possessed, put | 
on all his clothes, dropped out of the low 


window on to the porch, and so into the| 
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road-way, and walked away. 

A runaway apprentice in those days was 
a far blacker villain than he isnow. There 
was not a man or woman in the country 


[Conducted by 


of a down and sullen look, and, on the whole, 
was not flattering. It gave Dick a pang to 
think how his detractors must have it all 
their own way now; how every little fault 
he had committed would be raked up and 
exaggerated, and how Margaret, hearing 
such things all day, might come before long 
to lose her liking for him, and to think that 
they were right. 

It would not help this story to tell all Dick’s 
sufferings ; or how his stock of money gradu- 
ally went; or how his stick and bundle 
dwindled down at last to a stick and no 
bundle, In some places people told him at 
once that he was a runaway apprentice. They 
knew it, they said, by his looks, and would 
not harbour him; in other places they 
wanted a character with him—wauted to 
know where he came from, and who employed 
him last ; and said that he looked young, and 
must be only just out of his time. To all 
these things he could give no good answer ; 
and, therefore, in the end, went on his way. 
In this manner, Dick soon began to look like 
a miserable tramp, He slept in barns and 
outhouses, where poor travellers took shelter 


| with him, and became in looks, at least, a bad 


sample even of their class. The very beggars 
on the road addressed him familiarly, without 
a doubt that he was one of them. But Dick 
would not be. He would go and be a soldier 
first ; and to this end, in fact, he had been in- 
evitably coming from the first. 

It was on New Year’s-day in the year seven- 


teen hundred and forty-five, that Richard | 
| Hayes found himself, hungry and weary, and’ | 
cold, in the town of Newcastle on Tyne. He | 
| wandered up and down thesteep and angular | 
| street, and looked in at shops, and saw two 














round about where poor Dick had spent his | saddlers; but he was too beggarly in his ap- 
days, who would have helped him with a! pearance now, to goin and ask for employ- 
crust if they had known it. The very dogs | ment, like a decent workman. There was no 
were.in the interest of masters,and barked | help for him. Rebellion was rife in 
at all such unnatural rebels. Dick had a|north. Only that week, the regiment called 
little money, aud he did not doubt of getting| the Old Buffs, and that called the King’s 
work when he had got far enough to be) Own, commanded by Colonel Wolfe, had 
safe. Dick’s plan was to make a fortune at landed there from Flanders, Dick found out 
once, and return and claim Margaret for a serjeant at a public-house, in a bye-street 
his wife, to compel old Ranson, to forgive | and there took service at once in the old 
him and forget the past. But, although | Buffs, and in the name of Philip Joyce. 

this scheme seemed to him well defined and| When all the world conspires to treat an 
practical enough, he found difficulties. In! honest fellow as an abandoned scoundrel, it 
many towns, there was not a single saddler to | is ten to one that he begins to get nearer and 
be found. More than a week after he had nearer that character every day. Dick’s 
left his home, he came to a place where he | trials had, in fact, not improved him ; nor did 
learned at last that there was a saddler’s shop. | the company of ragged recruits, in which he 
Dick surveyed the house, and determined to | found himself, tend to make him better. He 


go in and ask for work ; but, going across| cursed his own fate, and cursed the people | 


the road to clean his shoes and shake the| who had behaved harshly to him in his wan- 
dust from his clothes, he made a discovery |derings, He had a bitter feeling towards all 
which turned him in a moment from his| easy comfortable folks who sat at that merry 

urpose. Right facing him was the watch-| time by cheerful fires, and ate, and drank, 

ouse, and there, for the first time, Dick|and sang. He heard of fighting and cruel- 
caught sight of his own name upon a large| ties in the north with a savage pleasure, and 
handbill, evidently newly stuck upon the} wished to be on the march to have a license 
board beside the door. Dick read hurriedly | to lay waste and kill; and if he should get 
the description of himself, which made him! killed himself? Well, Dick had no objection 
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Charles Dickens.) 
to that. The world and he had done with 
one another, in a friendly way, for ever. 

In this mood, he wandered up and down the 
streets of Newcastle, during the short time 
the regiment stayed there. One day, he 


came, in this way, upon a little group of| 


people in an open space in the town, to 


whom a man was preaching, standing in the | 


midst. ‘The audience were poor colliers and 
| seafaring men, and some soldiers, The 
preacher belonged to a sect, then too poor 
| and despised to preach under roofs, save 
| here and there in larger towns. 
weather-beaten, humble-looking man, scarcely 
less poor in his appearance than his hearers. 
| He stood in the blustering wind bare-headed, 
holding in his hand alittle worn and thumbed 
| Bible, and preached from that in a rough, 


| coarse way, which all there understood and 


| felt, He told them he was a poor fellow like 
themselves ; pointing to his broken boots, in 
which he had walked from London, and in 
which, God willing, he hoped to get to Scot- 
land, to preach there to our men, whom civil 
strife had turned to devils; but who, if he 
had strength, should hear from him the 
words of Christ. He spoke to the colliers ; 
and, in his rude way, drew illustrations from 
their daily life. ‘To the sailors he used 
some seamen’s terms, saying he had been to 
sea himself, Richard Hayes listened to him 
with a curious interest ; till, suddenly the 
| man’s eye fell upon him, and he spoke some 
| words which he knew well were meant for 
| him alone. They were blunt, but not un- 
kindly words. They pictured to him his 
position with a truth that made him start, 
They guessed his past life so nearly what it 
was, that the man seemed, in his hearer’s 
eyes, endowed with something more than 
| human power. When he stopped and bade 
his hearers good night, and the little crowd 
began to disperse, Dick followed him in the 
gathering twilight, till he came up with 
him, and touched his arm. The man looked 
| round, 

“ You have spoken kind words to a poor 
_ friendless fellow,” said Dick. “I walked after 
| you to thank you.” 
“Not my words,” said the man. “I preach 
_ asIam bidden. God grants that they fall 
not upon stony ground,” 

“Master,” said Dick, earnestly, “I'll tell 
you what I feel. I have met unkindness, and 
wrong, and insult where I did not quite de- 
serve them. No human being save you has 
given a thought to what I am, or where I am 
going, or what may become of me for many a 

ay. If you have found the world as I have 
found it, you may be glad to know that I am 
| grateful.” 

The man took Dick’s proffered hand, and 
fpreped it: and then pointing to a little pub- 
-house bade his hearer follow him there, 

that they might talk awhile. They found a 

clean quiet room where a bright fire was 

burning, and glittering in the glass of the old- 
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fashioned prints upon the walls. Dick, in 
his joy at finding a new friend, told him all 
his history, and the old man gave him advice. 
It was too late, he feared, to go back. The 
war demanded men, and nothing would re- 
lease him: but he exhorted Dick to do his 
duty ; to avoid the evil courses too common 
with his comrades; to pray to Heaven to 
turn the hearts of men from violence and 
bloodshed, and relieve him from his dreadful 
burden. Dick assured him fervently that he 
would strive to follow his advice. And so 
they parted ; promising to meet next day, 
before the old man went upon his journey. 
When Dick saw him again, they had a 
longer conversation; they walked together 
a mile out of the town, upon the old 
preacher’s road: and there Dick resolved 
to ask him a favour. 

“You know,” said Dick, “after battles, 
they form a list of all the men who are 
killed. Now, I want you to promise to 
look always to these, and if ever you find 
the name of Philip Joyce, which is my name 
in the regiment, to let Margaret Ranson and 
her father know that I am dead.” 

“ God forbid !” exclaimed his friend : “ but 
should it be so, His will be done. I give my 
promise, and, if I live, it shall be fulfilled.” 

“Do not say where, or how,” said Dick, in 
a faltering voice, “for it would grieve her 
more than need be.” Say that you saw me 
after I left them, and that I was sorry for 
the pain that I had given them.” 

The old preacher grasped his hand and 
bade him hope, and be confident of the good 
wishes of Jacob Bonnell ; and then took his 
farewell, and went upon his way. 

Recruits were drilled rapidly in that time 
of rebellion, for soldiers must be had whether 
| taught or not, 

Richard Hayes was with the army under 
Wade and General Hawley at Falkirk and 
Culloden, and saw many a scene of carnage, 
but escaped without a wound. He heard no 
tidings of the old preacher ; but his words 
were not forgotten. There was not a better 
or more humane soldier in all the army. 
Most men liked him, and the cavalry officers 
employed him to mend their saddles for them. 
Two years after he had enlisted, he embarked 
with his regiment.for Flanders, and then 
fought at Roucoux. From the day he left 
his home, he had never heard of Margaret 
or her father, but he still cherished the hope 
of seeing her again. The desire had grown 
with time, He guarded all the money that 
he earned with the hope of being allowed to 
buy his freedom, and return to England ; and, 
with this idea for ever present, he acquired a 
greedy love of money that looked like ava- 
rice in his comrades’ eyes, and indeed grew 
nearer to that quality every day. The long 
delay preyed upon his spirits, and he became 
| by degrees a sullen and silent man. The 
| waste and luxury of young officers filled him 
| with envy. The good luck of others made 
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him hate them. The sight of successful| After resting a few moments, he felt quite 
roguery turned all his thoughts to bitter-| revived, and determined to go at once in 
ness, search of his comrades, 

Sometimes, in his great dejection, doubts| ‘To those who have ever listened for noises 
would arise in his mind whether all honesty| real or fancied, in solitary places, where 
were not a mere delusion—a doctrine | there is no wind, it will not seem strange 
preached by knaves who were too wise to| that Hayes felt doubtful in which direction 
follow it, but palmed it upon weaker men for | the body of the army lay ; for sometimes he 
their own gain. He knew that sometimes,| seemed to hear a confused murmur upon 
after an engagement, or even when on the) either sides, and sometimes a noise, like one 
march, men would grow suddenly possessed | halloaing at a great distance. Not doubting, 
of a store of money—from what source none | however, that he should soon rejoin his com- 
told. Some would gamble this away, sitting | rades, he wound his way round a low hill 
at night by watch-fires, and would lose good | till he came to a field of brushwood, where 
sums without a thought, or with a laugh.| traces of the fight were visible. The flush of 
Dick never joined in these; but he would| sunset filled the sky, like a crimson vapour 
sometimes look on with a strong interest. | risen from the battle-field ; but the light was 
One night he was watching such a party,| beginning to fail. Hayes walked quickly till 
who were quietly throwing dice upon the top | he sunk again into a hollow, and there, a little 
ofadrum. The man who won was an idle| off the path beside a pool of water gleaming 
and dissolute fellow. Hayes fixed his eyes! crimson in the sunset like a pool of blood, 
upon the little heap of money which the} he found the body of a man. He lay there 
winner swept into his pouch, and felt a motionless, as if he had striven to gain the 
gnawing envy. The blood rushed to his pool and drink, but had died before he reached 
head. The forms of the men shot up into un- it; and, being then some distance from the 
natural size, and dropped again: the whole battle-field, had remained there unobserved ; 


scene reeled before his eyes in the ruddy | for Hayes knew, by the richness of his ] 
glare of the wood-fire. A strong desire pee panier, that he was an officer of superior | 
en 


sessed him to seize the dice-box, and chal-| rank. 


lenge the winner to stake his gains once| Hayes paused a few moments, watching | 
more. A superstitious whisper was in his the body for some sign of life, but it gave 
ear, that the purpose for which he wanted! none. His epaulettes and sword-hilt glit- 
gold was good and just, and that the other) tered even in the waning light, and seemed 


man would squander it—and that, seeing all| to dazzle the young soldier's eyes. The un- 
these things, Fortune would favour him./} controllable madness of the night before 
He advanced to the drum, and asked eagerly |came upon him once again. The lust for | 
to be allowed to throw. The man accepted| money; the yearning after his abandoned | 
his challenge, and Hayes lost ; he doubled} home; the casuistry that made the basest | 
his stake, and lost again; doubled it, and} thing seem good, all drew him on. 

lost once more. Some men who knew their} It was too late to help the man. The gold 
comrade’s avaricious character, had gathered | or other things about him could be useful 
round, and he knew that they felt a satisfac-|to him no more. Before many hours, the 
tion at his losses. Indeed, as he cast down | wretches who hover about a battle-field would | 
his guineas and left the spot, a half-smothered | plunder him of all. Hayes’s comrades had 
laugh caught his ear, and roused in him| never yet shown scruples on this point. 





thoughts more bitter still than he had felt) He stooped quickly beside the body, and 
upon that New Year’s-day when he wandered | drew forth a purse. The man lay sideways, 
hungry and weary, a stranger in the streets | and Hayes perceived a ribbon that was round 
of Newcastle. | his neck, as if fastened to some trinket | 
There was a great battle on the next day,! worn beneath his shirt. He clutched it | 
which lasted from daylight until near sunset, | greedily, and found a cross thick set with | 
many hundreds being slain. The fight had | diamonds that sparkled as he drew it forth. 
spread over a wide country, many sharp| Hayes shrank from touching the body as he 
struggles having taken place at distant | strove to disentangle the ribbon, when, to his 
points. The company to which Hayes be-| astonishment, the wounded man uttered 
longed had been pushed on to the front ; until, | faint groan. 
near the close of the day, it found itself alone,| | Hayes started ; and then paused ; holding 
and the word was given to fall back. At! the cross still firmly. The man was evi- 
this moment he received a blow upon the | dently awakening from a swoon. His hand 
head, from what cause he knew not, for he | passed quickly to his breast, as if to feel for 
reeled at once, and fell, |the cross there, and as quickly caught his 
He could not have lain long. When he| plunderer by the wrist. 
awoke, it was still daylight ; but the place) “Laissez-moi ga. Mon Dieu! la croix!” | 
where he found himself, was deserted. He’ exclaimed the officer, as if still half-dream- | 
rubbed his head and found a little blood,' ing. \ 
which he wiped with his handkerchief, but Hayes strove to disengage himself, but he | 
he seemed to have nothing but a bruise.' himself was weak with recent loss of blood, | 
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| memory for ever. 
some labourers, who directed him to a little 


he lived a solitary life. 
ployed him, or came in contact with him, | 
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and the man’s strength was returning. He | 


half-raised himself, and clutched Hayes with | 


| both hands, and they fell together, and 


struggled with their whole strength. Hayes 
held the cross still, instinctively, which en- | 
gaged his hand, and his antagonist drew a| 
pistol from his belt. In another moment he 
would have shot his opponent dead; but 
Hayes held off his arm, and, blinded by the 
fury of the struggle, drew a pistol from his 
own breast, and fired at his opponent. The 
officer uttered a groan, his hold relaxed, and 
he fell back heavily. Horrified by the dread- 
ful act into which his cupidity had betrayed 
him, Hayes fled from the ground. 

Night had fallen as he hurried on over 
fields, and through lanes, till he must have 
journeyed some miles, He discovered no| 


trace of his comrades, nor did he desire to} 
_ meet them again. The words of the preacher | 


who had left him at Newcastle rang in his 
ears, and reproached him with his crime. 
He would have given all that he possessed 
—all hopes that he had ever cherished, to go 
back and wipe out that one day from his 
Towards daylight, he met 


village, where he purchased a blue linen 
blouse, and a cap and trousers, which con- 
cealed his military uniform. In this garb he 


| wandered about for some time, till finally, he 
| found his way to the coast, and took ship for 


England. 
Hayes found employment in London ; but 
Of those who em- 


none knew his history, but all remarked his 
reserved and gloomy character, and shrank 
from him with dislike or dread. Some even 
said that he had been a highwayman ; others 
did not scruple to hint their belief that he 
had stained his hands with some dreadful 
deed, Hayes knew their distrust or hatred 
of him ; but he lived too much with his own 
thoughts to heed it. His sole idea was to 
remain cut off for ever from all who had 
known him or cared for him, suffering a life 
of voluntary hardship in expiation of his 
crime ; though, sometimes, the thought of the 
misfortunes he had met with, and how these 
had, step by step, drawn him onward, 
through a kind of madness to this dreadful 
end, passed through his mind, and eased him 
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for a moment of some portion of the burden 
that he bore. 

_Two years had elapsed, when one 
night, coming to his cheerless home, Hayes 
passed a man, who stared at him for a mo- 
ment, and then, following him, called to him | 
in an anxious manner to stop. Hayes turned | 
beneath a lamp, and the man, suddenly | 
coming up with him, called him by the name | 
of Philip Joyce ! 

Hayes recognised him as Jacob Bonnell, 
the street preacher, whom he had parted 
with in Newcastle. 

“They reported you killed,” said the 
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preacher; “and for these two years I 
believed that we could never meet again in 
this world.” 

Hayes was too much agitated to speak 
many words. He begged his friend to go 
home with him, and there the preacher told 
him that he had visited his native town, and, 
according to his compact, had communicated 
to Margaret and her father the intelligence 
that he was dead, 

* Promise me,” exclaimed Hayes, “never to 
let them know that I still live.” 

The wildness of his manner struck his 
hearer with astonishment; but Hayes that 
night made confession to him of the crime of 
which he had been guilty. 

“This is horrible,” said his friend, “and 
can scarcely hope for forgiveness,” 

Hayes made no answer ; but, taking a little 
box he unlocked it, and displayed to his 
visitor’s eyes a purse of money and a cross, 
sparkling with diamonds. 

“They are here as I stole them,” says 
Hayes, “the accursed things that tempted 
me to murder a wounded man. _ I have 
touched no atom of their value.” 

“Such justice as is possible must be done,” 
said the preacher. “I will endeavour by this 
clue to discover the family to whom they 
belong, that you may restore them.” 

Hayes thanked him, and his visitor took a 
description of the cross. They spent that 
night in serious converse, and Hayes felt a 
support in his presence which he had not 
known for along time. When they parted, his 
friend told him, that he was going from London 
for some time, but would return again. 


Many months after this event, the young 
workman was sitting one night alone in his 
room, seeking occupation for his mind in 
reading, when a tapping at his door aroused 
him. Taking his lamp in his hand, he threw 
the door open, and there found his faithful 
friend, Jacob Bonnell, with a stranger. The 
light upon the stranger’s face revealed a man 
advanced in life, His countenance was stern 
and worn, and he had a thick moustache like 
a foreigner. Hayes shrank from the man’s 
gaze, as if he remembered some one like him, 
and remembered him with dread. 

“Enter Monsieur Bonnell,” said the 
stranger to the street preacher, in a foreign 
accent. “You can best explain this visit.” 

“ This,” said the preacher, “is the Count 
de Beauséant, the representative of Count de 
Beauséant, who was killed in the action at Val. 
After much correspondence with persons on 
the continent, I have discovered him, and he 
has travelled here in person to obtain from 
your hand the diamond cross, a precious heir; 
loom belonging to his family, which you took 


| from his brother's person on the battlefield. 


“They are here!” exclaimed Hayes, sud- 
denly unlocking the box; but the stranger 
stopped him, and taking the lamp from his 
hand, held it up to his own face, and bade 
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Hayes scan his features, and tell him if he 
knew him. 

The man looked steadily at him, and Hayes 
trembled violently, with a sudden suspicion | 
of the truth that awaited him. 

“JT have deceived my friend here,” said the 
foreigner impressively. “It was I myself 
who was cruelly attacked and plundered on 
the field of Val. See here!” 

The stranger thrust open his shirt, and | 
revealed, near his left shoulder, a bullet- 
wound now healed. “This is your act,” he 
added, 

Hayes uttered a ery of joy, and seizing the 
stranger by the hand, fell on his face, and 
implored his pardon for the terrible wrong 
that he had done. 

Some tears rolled down the weather-beaten 
cheek of the old soldier as he took Hayes’s 
hand, and assured him of his forgiveness. 
“This noble friend of yours has told me your 
strange story,” he added. 

“It is happily ended so far,” said the 
poor “but with God’s blessing it may 
g 





ave a happier sequel, Would you see Mar- 
aret Ranson once again?” 

“The hope of such a happiness was gone 
for ever,” replied Hayes ; “ but this night and 
its unexpected joy revives it. Would she, or 
would her father, see me again ?” 

“She believes you dead,” replied Bon- 
nell ; “that she would be rejoiced to find you 
living, how can I doubt? When I saw her 
last, she still wore mourning for her loss, and 
her father spoke of you with tenderness and 
regret as one who might have been happy 
with his daughter, and who might have 
relieved him of the cares of his business now 
in his old age.” 

On the morrow, Jacob Bonnell wrote to 
Margaret and her father, that Richard Hayes 
was known to be still living, and that he 
would come to them that week, to bring 
more important tidings ; and in a day or two 
Hayes and he started together. It was in 
the winter time, with some snow on the 
ground, and the old-fashioned Highflier coach 
was four days upon the road—an endless and | 
a weary time; but Hayes’s heart was lighter 
than it had been for many years, In the old 
inns ; where he stayed on the road, when he 
succeeded in falling into a doze at night, he 
dreamed of being again and again an appren- 
tice in the old saddlemaker’s shop, with all 
the miseries of his future life still mercifully | 
hidden from his knowledge. A dream of 
dreams it was ; but, when they stood before 
the old house again, and looked up at its| 

lastered front, and its worn wooden steps 
eading into the shop, in which he had known | 
so much of sorrow and delight ; and at the 
sinall-paned lattice window, from which he| 
had dropped on to the porch on the night) 
when he tled—and found all still unchanged, 
a shade of doubt and fear passed over him, 
soon happily to vanish. Jacob Bonnell en- 
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tered first, and stayed some time, preparing 


{eonducted by 


the way for his companion. Then he came 
out, and led his companion into the room 


| behind the shop, where the old man, though 


now decrepit, was sitting in an arm-chair by 


| the fire, exactly as of old ; and, oh ! crowning 


delight of all! his own good Margaret, who 
had mourned for and loved his memory 
through all, fell on his shoulder uttering no 
word, but only sobbed for joy. Not dead! 
Unless the miserable outcast, the poor sol- 
dier, and the gloomy misanthrope were one 
with him. 

Jacob Bonnell stayed with them for some 
days, doing many good offices to poor persons 
in the town, though he visited them after- 
wards once a-year, taking their town in the 
circuit of his labours. He exhorted them 
always to be mindful of the Providence which 
had led them to so happy an issue: for 
Hayes, before his next visit, was the husband 
of Margaret, and the old saddlemaker, who 
had retired, leaving all the conduct of his 
trade to his old apprentice, had caused to be 
written over his windows the words “ Ranson 
and Hayes, Saddlemakers.” 


SIXTY NEW YEARS’ DAYS AGO. 


Is my darling tired already, 
Tired of her long day of play ? 
Draw your little stool beside me, 
Smooth this tangled hair away. 
Can she put the logs together, 
Till they make a cheerful blaze; 
Shall her blind old Uncle tell her 
Something about long past days ? 


Hark! The wind among the cedars 
Waves their white arms to and fro, 
I remember how I watch’d them 
Sixty New Years’ Days ayo : 
Then I dreamt a glorious vision 
Of great deeds to crown each year ; 
Sixty New Years’ Days have found mo 
Useless, helpless, blind,—and here ! 


As I feel my darling stealing 
Warm soft fingers into mine; 
Shalt I tell her what I fancied 
In that strange old dream of mine ? 
I was kneeling by the window, 
Reading how a noble band 
With the red cross on their breast-plates, 
Went to gain the Holy Land. 


While with eager eyes of wonder 
Over the dark page I bent ; 
Slowly twilight shadows gather'd 
Till the letters came and went; 
Slowly, till the night was round me, 
Then my heart beat loud and fast : 
For I felt before I saw it 
That a spirit near me pase'd, 


So I raised my eyes, and shining 
Where the moon's first ray was bright, 
Stood a wingéd Angel-warrior 
Clothed and panoplied in light : 
So, with Heaven’s love upon him, 
Stern in calm and resolute will, 
Look’d St. Michael, in the cloister 3 
Does the picture hang there still ? 
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Threefold were the dreams of honour 
That absorb’d my heart and brain; 

Threefold crowns the Angel promised, 
Each one to be bought by pain ; 

While he spoke, a threefold blessing 
Fell upon my soul like rain. 


HELPER OF THE POOR AND SUFFERING 3 
VicToR IN A GLORIOUS STRIFE; 

SINGER OF A NOBLE POEM ; 
Sueh the honours of my life. 

Ah, that dream! Long years have brought me 
Joy and grief as real things; 

Yet never touch’d the tender memory 
Sweet and solemn that it brings,— 

Never quite effaced the feeling 
Of those white and shadowing wings. 


Ah, I guess, those blue eyes open ! 
Does my faith too foolish seem ? 

Yes, my darling, years have taught me, 
It was nothing but a dream. 

Soon, too soon, the bitter knowledge 
Of a fearful trial rose, 

Rose to crush my heart, and sternly 
Bade my young ambition close. 


More and more my eyes were clouded, 
Till at last God’s glorious light 
Pass’d away from me for ever, 
And I lived and live in night. 
Dear, I will not dim your pleasure, 
New Years should be only gay, 
In my night the stars have risen, 
And I wait the dawn of day, 


Even then I could be happy, 
For my brothers’ tender care 
In their boyish pastimes ever 
Made me take, or feel a share, 
Philip, even then so thoughtful, 
Charles so noble, brave and fiee 3 
And your father, little Godfrey, 
The most loving of the three, 


Philip reason’d down my sorrow, 
Charles would Jaugh my gloom away, 
Godfrey’s little arms put round me, 
Help'd me through my dreariest day, 
And the promise of my Angel, 
Like a star, now bright, now pale, 
Hung ‘in the black night above me, 
And I felt it could not fail, 


Years pass’d on, my brothers left me, 
Each went out to take his share 
In the strain of life ; my portion 
Was a humble one—to bear. 
Here I dwelt, and learnt to wander 
Throngh the woods and fields alone, 
Every cottage in the village 
Had a corner call’d my own. 


Old and young, all brought their troubles 
Great or small for me to hear; 
I have often bless’d my sorrow 
That drew others’ grief so near. 
Much the people needed helping— 
Needed love—for Love and Heaven 
Are the only gifts not barter’d : 
They alone are freely given. 


And I gave it. Philip's bounty 
(We were orphans dear) made toil 
Prosper, and want never fasten’d 
On the tenants of the soil. 
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Philip’s name (Oh, how I gloried 
He so young, to see it rise !) 
Soon grew noted among statesmen 

As a patriot true and wise. 


And his people, too, felt honour'd 
To be ruled by such a name; 
I was proud, too, that they loved me, 
Through their pride in him it came, 
He had gain’d what I had long’d for, 
I meanwhile grew glad and gay, 
Mid his people, to be serving 
Him and them, in some poor way. 


How his noble earnest speeches, 
With untiring fervour came ; 
HELPER OF THE POOR AND SUFFERING, 
Truly he deserved the name! 
Had my angel's promise fail’d me ? 
Had that word of hope grown dim ? 
Why, my Philip had fulfill’d it, 
And I loved it best in him ! 


Charles meanwhile—ah, you, my darling, 
Can his loving words recall— 

*Mid the bravest and the noblest, 
Braver, nobler, than them all. 

How I loved him! how my heart thrill'd 
When his sword clank’d by his side, 

When I touch’d his gold embroidery, 
Almost saw him in his pride ! 


So we parted ; he all eager 
To uphold the name he bore, 
Leaving in my charge—he loved me— 
Some one whom he loved still more: 
I must tend this gentle flower, 
I must speak to her of him, 
For he fear’d—Love still is fearful— 
That his memory might grow dim. 


I must guard her from all sorrow, 
I must play a brother's part, 
Shield all grief and trial from her, 
If it need be, with my heart, 
Years pass’d, and his name grew famous, 
We were proud, both she and I; 
And we lived upon his letters, 
While the slow days fleeted by, 


Then at last—you know the story, 
How a fearful rumour spread, 
Till all hope had slowly faded, 
And we knew that he was dead. 
Dead! Oh, those were bitter hours ; 
Yet within my soul there dwelt 
Something, while the rest all mourn’d him, 
Something like a hope I felt. 


His was no weak life as mine was, 
But a life, so full and strong, 
No, I could not think he perish'd 
Nameless, ’mid a conquer’d throng. 
How she droop’d! Years pass’d; no tidings 
Came, and yet that little flame 
Of strange hope within my spirit 
Still burnt on, and lived the same, 


Well, my child, our hearts will fail us 
Then, when they the strongest seem ; 
I can look back on those hours 
As a fearful evil dream. 
She had long despair’d ; what wonder 
If her heart had turn’d to mine? 
Earthly loves are deep and tender, 
Not eternal and divine ! 
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Can I say how bright a future 
Rose before my soul that day ? 
Oh, so strange, so sweet, so tender, 

And I had to turn away. 
Hard and terrible the struggle, 
For the pain not mine alone ; 
I call’d back my Brother's spirit, 
And I bade him claim his own. 


Told her—now I dared to do it— 
That I felt the day would rise 
When he would return to gladden 
My weak heart and her bright eyes, 
And I pleaded—pleaded sternly— 
In his name, and for his sake : 
Now, I can speak calmly of it, 


Then, I thought my heart would break. 


Soon—ah, Love had not deceived me, 
(Love's true instincts never err ;) 
Wounded, weak, escaped from prison, 
He return’d to me: to her. 
I could thank God that bright morning, 
When I felt my Brother’s gaze, 
That my heart was true and loyal, 
As in our old boyish days, 


Bought by wounds and deeds of daring, 
Honours he had brought away ; 
Glory crown’d his name—my Brother's, 
Mine, too !—we were one that day. 
Since the crown on him had fallen, 
“ VicToR IN A NOBLE STRIFE,” 
I could live and die contented 
With my poor ignoble life. 


Well, my darling, almost weary 
Of my story? Wait awhile; 
For the rest is only joyful, 
I can tell it with a smile, 
One bright promise still was left me, 
Wound so close about my soul, 
That as one by one had fail’d me, 
This dream now absorb’d the whole, 


“Sincer oF a Nopte Poem,” 
Ah, my darling, few and rare 
Burn the names of the true Poets, 

Like stars in the purple air. 
That too, and I glory in it, 

That great gift my Godfrey won; 
I have my dear share of honour, 

Gain’d by that belovéd one. 


One day shall my darling read it, 
Now she cannot understand 

All the noble thoughts, that lighten 
Through the genius of the land. 

I am proud to be his brother, 
Proud to think that hope was true ; 

Though I long’d and strove so vainly, 
What I fail’d in, he could do. 


I was long before 1 knew it, 
Longer ere I felt it so; 

Then I strung my rhymes together 
Only for the poor and low. 

And it pleases me to know it 
(For I loved them well indeed), 

They care for my humble verses, 
Fitted for their humble need. 


And it cheers my heart to hear it, 
Where the far-off settlers roam, 

My poor words are sung and cherish’d, 
Just because they speak of Home. 


And the little children sing them 
(That, I think, has pleased me best), 
Often, too, the dying love them, 
For they tell of Heaven and rest. 


So my last vain dream has faded 
(Such as I to think of fame !) 
Yet I will not say it fail’d me, 
For it crown’d my Godfrey’s name. 
No; my Angel did not cheat me, 
For my long life has been blest ; 
He did bring me Love and Sorrow, 
He will bring me Light and Rest. 


A MORNING CALL ON A GREAT 
PERSONAGE. 


WueEn, some years ago, the first clearance 
was made in that marshy ship-building yard 
at Millwall, and the plan was laid down of 
that buge vessel which bore the name of the 


Great Eastern up to Tuesday, the third of | 


November, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
but which on that day, from the lips of a 
young lady named Hope, took the title of the 
Leviathan—there, on the borders of that 
river, which continually bears upon its bosqm 
the full stream of commerce which flows un- 
ceasingly to and from the ever-restless, hun- 
gering city—there, in the face of Deptford 
dockyard, with all its old naval associations 
—there, within sight of those long webs of 
masts and rigging which mark the outline of 


the crowded docks—there, within sight of | 


those old, weather-beaten warrior vessels, 
strong in a strength that we hope we shall 


want no more—there, within sight of those | 


Hospital cupolas, beneath which repose the 
maimed and aged defenders of wooden walls, 
the representatives of a past time, was im- 
| planted the first stake of a great experiment, 
|which, if it proves successful, will un- 
doubtedly inaugurate a new era in the naval 
world. We may bid farewell to tar and 
bunkum, to barks, brigs, schooners, sloops, 
and frigates, and welcome huge machines 
that savour more of the engineer’s fac- 
tory than the shipbuilder’s yard, And 
thou, my unsteady friend of Ratcliffe Highway, 
with those peculiar trousers, so broad and 
loose about the feet, and so tight and narrow 
round the waist, with that short blue jacket, 
and those small, low shoes, with that black 
neck-tie slung so carelessly round the 
bronzed open neck, and that shining cap 
stuck so wonderfully at the back of thy head 
—am I to part with thee, with all thy dear 
characteristic ways, thy tavern broils, thy 
extemporaneous hornpipes, thy rollickings 
upon dangerous elevations on the tops of 
cabs, driven by reckless, joyous cabmen, thy 
utter disregard of money, and thy love for 
rum, tobacco, swearing, Eastern music halls, 
comic songs, arguments with helpless police- 
men, and lodgings somewhere about Stepney, 
or Saint George’s in the East? Am I to see 
thee fade slowly from my familiarised, if not 
enraptured gaze—fade, as I have seen the 
stage coachman fade before thee—and give 
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Charles Dickens.] 
place to a respectable, well-conducted, but 
utterly lifeless something—a mixture of the 
stoker and the supercargo ? 

I am a passive instrument in the hands of 
fate, and I may add in the hands of science ; 
and on the morning of that drizzling, cheer- 
less November day, heedless, even ignorant 
of the importance of the occasion at which 
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are the men who have been working for so 
many weary mouths upon the great ship’s 
shell; and they are there with their wives 
and their children—babies in arms—to wit- 
ness the success or failure of their handi- 
work. Some of the women have brought 
their husbands’ dinners, and they wait, 
looking curiously at the arrangements around 


I am about to assist, I follow the stream | them, until the repast is finished upon a piece 
of expectant sight-seers, and find myself, in| of old iron, or inside a boiler. Some of the 
due time, upon the dismal Island—the Isle | dinner-bearers are not so fortunate in finding 
of Dogs. Over the trembling wooden bridge | their husbands in the crowd at the exact 
that divides us from London, properly so- | moment when they want them, and they run 
called, and on through the mist and steamy | about bewildered in the general din, be- 
exhalations, and along the sides of the| moaning the fact that the dinner is getting 
green ditches that skirt the roadway, up|cold. The sparrows seem to be aware that 
the crowded, noisy, bustling street, hung|something is going on of far more interest 
with a few dingy flags, and I approach the to them than the gigantic launch, and they 
long, silent monster, stretching along above | assemble in great force, chirruping for the 
the house-tops— above the tree-tops—and| crumbs that may fall from the poor man’s 
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standing in impressive calmness, like some | 
huge cathedral. As I enter Mr. Scott 
Russell’s yard, I contrast the calm of the| 
great vessel—the sullen silence of inert | 
matter—with the eager bustle and hurry | 
of the two thousand workpeople who are | 
employed to assist in the launch. 

Iam in theempire of mud. Iam assisting 
at a festival in which mud forms the prevail- | 
ing element. I am surrounded by muddy na- 
vigators, muddy engineers, muddy policemen, 
muddy clerks of works, muddy, reckless, ladies, 
muddy directors, muddy secretaries ; and I be- 
come muddy myself. Mud—soft clayey mud— 
is the distinguishing feature in this Island of | 
dirty Dogs. Not to be muddy is to argue your- 
self unknown, and to be confounded with 
the unimportant rank and file of visitors, 
who number in and around the yard, and 
upon the river, and the opposite coast, full 
one hundred thousand souls. 

The birthplace of the Leviathan presents 
rather a chaotic picture. Lying about in the 
clay, like plums in a pudding, are large 
screws, crowbars, broken hammers, bits of 
iron, cogwheels, sheets of metal, scaffold 
poles and blocks of timber, big spike-nails, 
felled trees, iron girders—pieces of cable, 
chain, pulleys, and boilers, into which 
people creep out of the rain. 

There is the hum of many voices upon 
land, and the shouts from the river, the 
music and ringing of the bells on the oppo- 
site shore, the hissing of steam, and the 
clatter of the engines. Careworn offli- 
Cials pass me, who have been hard and 
anxiously at work for many weeks, and who 
have been up all night. They look at me 
with a sorry welcome, wondering how I and 
80 Many persons can take an interest in what 
appears to them an irksome task, There are 
groups of stout, powerful navvies, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, who are not occupied to-day 
in the work of the yard, and different classes 
of lounging workpeople, some in blue jackets, 
and some in clayey brown shirts, and some 

fustian suits, and very greasy caps. These 





table. One very clean, neat old widow, after 
some difficulty, finds her son, a very greasy, 
muddy lad, with a good deal of lamp-black 
about his face. To the old lady’s great con- 
cern he does not seem to care about his 
dinner, and she is sure that he must want 
something after being up all night about the 
yard, The lad has been stimulated by some 
fellow-workmen with a large allowance of 
beer, and this, together with the exciting 
event of the day, had made him so indiffe- 
rent to food, that the old lady, very unwil- 
lingly, is compelled to leave the carefully 
prepared comforts to take their chance in 
the course of the afternoon, Such domestic 
events go on, no matter what great interests 
are hanging in the balance. Dinners were 
brought to workmen by careful wives and 
mothers at the building of the Tower of 
Babel, and why not at the launch of the 
Leviathan? ‘The welfare of her greasy, 
muddy son, was of more moment to the clean, 
old, widowed mother, than the great, sullen 
carcase which one hundred thousand people 
were so anxious to see floating on the 
waters, 

On all occasions of this kind you meet 
with a good deal of character, brought out 
by the surrounding circumstances. ‘There is 
the practical man, bloated with all the tradi- 
tions of the past, but a hopeless blank as 
to the future ; who would rather cling to the 
inventions and appliances that we have, 
than fly to others that he knows not of. He 
is, at the present time, a good represen- 
tative of those men, laughed at now, who 
backed a Margate hoy against the first loco- 
motive engine that ever ran on rails, and who 
considered the man who first proposed to 
light London with gas a dangerous lunatic of 
the Guy Fawkes’ breed, against whom every 
man’s hand ought to be turned who did not 
wish to see his home in flames, and his 
children calcined. 

Such men as these were very plentiful on 
the morning of the third of November, 
standing in the centre of a little attentive 
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group, and delivering such oracular phrases | 
as, “ Wood, sir, never did it before, and it) 
will never do it again!” confidently setting 
their opinions, the result of five minutes’) 
hasty, superficial, and untrained examination, | 
against the plans of men who have thought 
and Sled of nothing else than the great 
work before them, day and night, for many 
weary years, 

Then, there were fussy men,—probably 
shareholders in the Company to the extent 
of one small share,—who were taking out 
the value of their individual subscription in 
a minute examination of every part of the 
complex and powerful machinery, and who 
were begging the visitors to keep back, as 
an attendant clown clears the ring for a 
tumbler. 

Then, there were important men of stately 
forms, clad in double breasted coats and 
waistcoats, who awed you with authoritative 
_ like incarnate beadles. They must 

ave been directors, or sworn friends of 
directors, for Board-room was written in 
every line of their important countenances. 

Of more real importance in connection with 
the event of the day were those two muddy, 
anxious ordinary working men, looking like 
a decent master carpenter, and his attendant 
foreman, whose minds and bodies were too 
much occupied to afford time or inclination 
for any pose plastique of official dignity. 
They were Mr. Brunel, the engineer, and 
Mr. Harrison, the captain of the Leviathan : 
the former almost bent double with fatigue, 
and the latter with every particle of the 
salt-sea captain drawn out of him during his 
long residence in Mr. Scott Russell’s ship- 
building yard. 

Then, there were fidgeting men, who tried 
to catch the eye of persons in high authority, 
upon the strength of having met them once 
or twice somewhere at dinner. You could 
hear such men saying to friends: “I know 
Brown very pierre he very nice fellow, 
Brown ; if I could only get hold of Brown 





The river, about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, presented the appearance of a solid 
mass of human beings outside the limits pre- 
scribed by the Leviathan authorities. Jolly 
young watermen were in charge of crews 
such as they had never seen since the first 
steamer was launched upon the Thames, 
There were coal-barges, lumpy Scotch and 
Hamburg steamers, Dutch galliots, skiffs 
and cutters, barks, schooners, and _sloops, 
neat little Chelsea steamers, worn-looking 
Woolwich boats, ambitious Gravesend crafts, 
ae barges, floating-engines, mooring- 
oarges, fishing-smacks, fruit vessels, light 
jaunty yachts, and grimy colliers from Sun- 
derland. I think I see the little, dirty, naval 
drudge on board the Bounding Betsy, from 
Shields, looking up with awe and admiration 
at the great vessel which overshadows him 
and wondering if he will ever be on board 
such a craft. There must be some charm in 
the sea for this poor lad, which our wisdom 
does not enable us to measure. His life 
seems hard enough; his berth is grimy ; his 
hands and face are grimy ; his food is grimy, 
for he crunches the coal-dust as he eats his 
pork and greens ; his captain is grimy ; the 
cook, who is also the chief mate, is grimy; 
and the two able seamen are grimy. He has 
to obey orders from every grimy mouth, and 
occasionally he gets a stout culf from a grimy 
fist. He has little or no bed during the | 
short grimy voyage, and his life is passed 
amidst coal-dust and water. Yet the lad is 
happy and cheerful; and if his old mother 
wishes to keep him on land, she must chain 
him up strongly to the cottage-door. I wonder 
whether the captain of the Leviathan was | 
ever such a boy? I know many great 
captains who were. 

A general spirit of reckless daring seems 
to animate the majority of the visitors. They 
delight in insecure platforms ; they crowd on 
small, frail, house-tops; they come up in 
little cockle-boats, almost under the bows of | 
the great ship. In the yard, they take up | 














for half a second, he would put that matter | positions where the sudden snapping of 4 
right in an instant.” “That matter” gene-| chain, or the flying out, under severe pres 
rally referred to a rebuff they had met with | sure, of a few heavy rivets, would be fraught 
from a muddy policeman, who prevented | with consequences that they either have not 
them rushing into a position of imminent | dreamed of, or have made up their minds to 
peril. brave. Many in that dense floating mass on 
Then there were pretty little groups of|the river and the opposite shore would not 
elegantly dressed ladies, carefully escorted| be sorry to experience the excitement of a 
by an attentive cavalier through the wet,| great disaster, even at the eminent risk of | 
slippery clay, over splintered timbers, and| their own lives. Others trust with wonderful 





across chains and cables, to some position | 
supposed to be more than ordinarily interest- 
ing, for the purpose of exclaiming: “La! | 
Amelia, isn’t it wonderful !” 
Then there were adventurous spirits) 
amongst the directors, who would get into 
positions of danger, to the great horror of 
their wives and daughters ; and who seemed 
disposed to counsel the whole Board, with 
the Chairman at their head, to go down with 
their capital and their venture to a man, 


faith to the prudence and wisdom of the pre- 
siding engineer, although they know that the 
sudden unchecked falling over or rushing | 


| down of such a mass into the water would, in | 


all probability, swamp every boat upon the | 
river in its immediate neighbourhood, and 
wash away the people on the opposite shore. 
Everything about the yard and the vessel is | 
large, and rough, and strong ; and many who 
contemplate these things become, in imagina- 
tion, large, rough, and strong likewise. 
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the feeblest visitor in the yard was suddenly 
asked to lift half-a-ton weight, or holda chain 
against a tugging power of six horses, he 
would turn up his cuffs and try. 

The mass that has to be launched, or 
pushed into the water, weighstwelve thousand 
tons. It is as high as an ordinary church, 
and exactly the length of the Art Treasures’ 
Building at Manchester; or, to convey the 
dimensions more approximately to the mind 
of a Londoner, we may tell him that the 
length, breadth, and height of the Leviathan 
corresponds very nearly to the length, breadth, 
and height of Great George Street, West- 
minster. This measures the mere shell of 
the vessel; for, when it is finished and has 
its crew and cargo on board for voyaging, it 
will be more than double its present weight. 
The problem to solve, then, out of the pen- 
and-ink abstraction, and the undisturbed soli- 
tude of a civil engineer’s office, and in the 
broad light of day, before a hundred thousand 
eager, trusting, sceptical, anxious spectators, 
is, to let down an iron hull gradually into 
the water, six hundred and eighty feet (or 
nearly one-eighth of a mile) long, eighty-three 
feet broad, sixty feet high, and weighing 
nearly twelve thousand tons. This is the 
task that Mr. Brunel has undertaken, He 
stands in a very different position from that 
of a great military or naval commander on a 





grand emergency; they employ great forces 
to destroy; he employs them to preserve. 
On one side he has the capital of the Com- 
pany, to the extent of a million, under his 
charge ; and on the other, many thousands 
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of visitors to shield from injury or death. 
This task, also, Mr. Brunel has undertaken. 

The army that he employs to carry out his 
orders, is rude and ill-organised, about two 
thousand in number, unaccustomed to work 
in unison, and strong and hearty as they look, 
practically useless without the aid of machi- 
nery. That aid the engineer has availed 
himself of very largely. ‘T'wo steam-engines 
stationed at each end of the yard, opposite 
the head and stern of the vessel, operate by 
drawing in chains working round barges 
moored in the river, and acting to draw the 
vessel down its launching-ways. Four other 
barges are moored in the river, working 
drawing tackle equal in force to two hundred 
and fifty tons. These with the hydraulic 
pumps used on the land side to press the 
vessel forward, are the forces employed to 
overcome the reluctance of the Leviathan to 
move, There it stands, like a sulky monster, 
firm in its two cradles, at the top of its 
launching ways, which slope down gently to 
the water’s edge, well covered with lamp- 
black and grease. The machinery used to 
keep the great vessel back, and prevent its 
plunging too hastily into its new element, 
injuring itself and every one near it, is two 
enormous cables, the links of which are as 
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four windlasses, two to each drum. This, 
with the two thousand navvies and workmen, 
standing like terriers at rat-holes, waiting for 
orders, is the power placed in Mr. Brunel’s 
hands to use for one object—the launch of the 
Leviathan, twelve thousand tons weight—on 
the third of November, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, at one o’clock in the day. 

At that hour, everything being in readi- 
ness, the operation commences, and for some 
few minutes no result is visible, All at once, 
a loud, united shout is heard, and those at 
the stern-cable see the head of the vessel 
slide some little distance down the ways. In 
an instant afterwards—before the shout has 
died away—the huge mass quivered from 
head to foot, and the stern part follows the 
lead of the head with a grinding crash and 
sullen roar, and in two seconds, before the 
dazzled eyes of the people have scarcely 
realised the fact, the mighty vessel has 
slipped six feet down her ways, like a boy 
down aslide. The stern cable drum savagely 
pays out its gigantic chain, and one of the 
windlasses revolves with frightful rapidity, 
hurling a dozen poor men, who are unpre- 
my for the sudden movement, like acro- 
vats, into the air, and in another moment 
they are lying bleeding, senseless, and writh- 
ing on the ground. The men at the other 
windlass—a mere handful—see that every- 
thing depends upon their redoubled efforts, 
aud a dozen strong, earnest arms, aided by 
machinery, pull up the retreating monster— 
the twelve thousand tons—with a sudden 
check, and a quiver felt throughout its enor- 
mous length and breadth, as if it was the 
most tottering horse, or the most shaky cab 
that ever came out upon a Pe ne we 
The engines stop, and a rush takes place 
towards the injured men; and, while they 
are being carried to the hospital in the arms 
of their fellow workmen—two of them to die, 
and baptise the Leviathan in blood—the 
shouts from the river and the opposite shore 
came wafted on the wind, from men who 
little know how much they are indebted to 
that handful of resolute men at the stern 
windlass. 

After the lapse of one hour, the work is 
re-commenced, but the surly monster refuses 
to move. One of the drawing-chains snaps 
under extreme tension, and the hydraulic 
pressure pump gets out of order. At half 
past two o’clock, the launch of the Leviathan, 
as far as the public are concerned, is finally 
closed. 

As I join the reluctant crowd, and file 
slowly out of the wet muddy yard into the 
outer chaos of drunken sailors, overflowing 
beer-shops, streaming houses, misty marshes, 
laden omnibuses, splashed broughams, inde- 
pendent cabs, and close, drizzling rain, I feel 
that, as the experiment of the day has de- 
monstrated the power to propel and the 


thick as a man’s thigh; rolled round drums] power to check, the first important stage in 
a8 high as a small house, and governed by| the development of the great enterprise may 
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be considered as secure. The launch, con- 
tinued through November, has not, at this 
present writing, been fully effected ; but will, 
there is every hope, in spite of treacherous 
chains and dragging anchors, be speedily 
completed. 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA.* 


THE next encampment-ground at which 
we halted was close to a dik bungalow; 
and, during the day, there were several 
arrivals and departures: the travellers 
merely halting for an hour or so, while some 
refreshment was got ready. The Lieutenant, 
who appeared to know everybody in Hin- 
doostan (I never met a person who did not | 
know him) contrived to use his own phrase, | 
to “screw a small chat out of each of them.” | 
On one occasion he returned to the tent| 
richer than he left it. He carried in one hand 
a small basket containing preserved oysters, | 
crystallised apricots, and captains’-biscuits, | 
and in the other a stone bottle of Maraschino. 
Under his arm was a quantity of gauze, 
which he wanted for a veil, he said. These 
contributions he had levied from a lady who. 
was going to Muttra, where her husband was 
an official of some magnitude. She had just | 
returned from England, the Lieutenant in- | 
formed me, and was looking as blooming as 

ssible. To my question, “Do you know} 

er?” he responded, “O, yes! she is one of | 
my sixty.” 

“Sixty what ?” 

“ First-cousins.” 

“ All in India !” 

“Every one of them. My good sir, I have | 
at this moment, in the Bengal Presidency 
alone, upwards of two hundred and twenty 
relations and connexions, male and female, 
and every one of them—that is to say, the | 
men and the boys—in the service of the | 
government.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Yes. What is more, four-fifths of the 
number are in the civil service. I should 
have been in the civil service, too, only I 
was sent away from Haileybury for rebel- 
lion and card-playing. It is not an easy 
matter for me to go to any station in these 
provinces without finding a cousin in it.” 

“Do you know the assistant-magistrate of 





“Ts he a cousin of yours ?” 

“ He isn’t. But his wife’s father and my 
father were own brothers ; so it amounts to | 
pretty much the same thing.” 

“And do you know the judge of Jam-| 

re?” This was a gentleman to whom [| 

letters of introduction. 

“Yes. His mother was my «unt.” 

“It must be dangerous,” I suggested, 
“to express an opinion of anyone in India 





* See number 404, p. 12. 
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in the presence of a man who has so very 


many relations.” 

“QO, dear, no!” said the Lieutenant. “A 
man with such a frightful lot of connexions 
has no right to be—and is not generally— 
very sensitive. Bless me! if I had nothing 
to do but to stand up for my relations, I 
should run the risk of being perpetually 
knocked down. Life is much too short for 
that sort of thing. Therefore, when I hear 
any one abuse or reflect upon any relation or 
connexion of mine, I am invariably silent ; 
or, if appealed to, express my indifference by 
a shrug of the shoulders.” 

Here we were interrupted by the old 
Soubahdar, who came to the door of the tent. 
He had dined, washed, smoked, slept, and had 
now got up to grumble. His huge teak box 
—which measured four feet by two, and two 
feet deep, and without which he never tra- 
velled—had received a slight injury, and of 
this he had come to complain. He said, that 
in the time of Lord Clive or Lord Lake, if 
such a thing had happened, the men in charge 
of the hackeries (carts) would have been 
hanged on the spot ; and Phool Singh Brah- 
min, whose exertions, he alleged, prevented 
the utter destruction of the box, would have 
been promoted to the rank of havildar. 

“Clive and Lake!” whispered the Lieu- 
tenant to me. “He talks like a leading 
article in a London newspaper.” Then, turn- 
ing to the old man, he inquired, “ Would 
Lord Clive or Lord Lake have sanctioned 
your carrying about that beastly trunk on 
march at all?” 

“Yes, Sahib.” 

“Tt is not true. Lord Clive and Lord 
Lake gained their victories by the help of 
self-denying men, who cheerfully endured 
any personal inconvenience ; not by a parcel 
of old grumblers like yourself, who have no 
right to refer to the career of those illus- 
trious men.” 

“Sahib, I was with Lord Lake’s army.” 

“Then, that’s the very reason that you 
ought not to be here.” 

“But our present Colonel, Sahib, was 
with Lord Lake.” 

“And I wish he was with Lord Lake 
now !” 

“TJ shall report this, Sahib.” 

“Very well. Do!” 

Whereupon the old officer left the tent, and 
the Lieutenant assured me that the Colonel, 
who was as imbecile as the Soubahdar, would 
cause the matter to be investigated, and that 
he, the Lieutenant, would, to a certainty, 
receive a severe reprimand, 

“For what?” I asked. 

“For not having made arrangements for 
the safe conveyance of the baggage, and 
for having treated with a want of courtesy 
a native commissioned officer of the regiment. 
I need scarcely tell you, that this reprimand 
will not in any way disturb my night's 
rest,” 
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| almost imperceptibly from one world to 
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“ But, the complainant will forget it,” said 
I, “ before he gets back to the regiment.” 
“Forget it?” exclaimed the Lieutenant. 
“Forget it? A native—especially a native 
commissioned officer—forget a grievance ? 
Catch that old man forgetting the slightest 
unpleasantness that has occurred to him 
during this march. He will, it is true, for-| 
get his present grievance to-morrow, when 
he has a fresh one; but, at the end of the 
journey they will be forthcoming in a lump.” 
This prophecy was destined not to be ful- 
filled ; for, presently, a sepoy came to the 
Lieutenant, and reported that the Soubahdar 
was very ill. We hastened to the old man’s 
tent, and found him, strange to say, in the 
last extremity. He was going very fast ; but, 
nevertheless, he continued to gurgle forth 
a grievance. He demanded, with his last 
breath, why the East India Company did not 
give him his pay,as in Lord Lake’s time, in 
Bicca rupees ? 
“You shall, in future, receive it in Sicca 


the old man, whose hand he grasped tightly. 
“ And will my past losses be made good ?” 
he asked with awful energy. 
“Yes,” said the Lieutenant. 
“Tt is well!” and the old man, slipped 
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its transcendent beauty. Bulwer, in the Lady 
of Lyons, has a passage which sometimes 
reminds me of the Taj : 


‘A palace lifting to eternal summer 
Its marble hails from out a glossy bower 
Of coolest foliage, musical with birds.’ 


But, how far short must any description of 
such a place fall! How far distant do you 
suppose we are from that building ?” 

“ About two miles,” 

“Upwards of nine miles—as the crow 
flies! Yes, that is the ‘aj, the tomb of a 
woman—the wife of the Emperor Shah Jehan. 
The pure white marble of which it is built, 
was brought from Ajmere. For upwards of 
twenty-five years, twenty-five thousand men 
were employed, day by day, on that edifice, 
I am afraid to say how many millions it cost, 
The Mahrattas carried away the huge silver 
gates and made them into rupees. What 
became of the inner gate, which was formed 
of a single piece of agate, no one can say. 
The general opinion is, that it is buried some- 
where in Bhurtpore. The original idea was 
to build a corresponding tomb on this side of 
the river for the Emperor himself, and con- 
nect the two by a bridge of white marble. 
A very pretty idea—was it not? Lord 





another, 

That the old Soubahdar, who was upwards 
of eighty, had died of natural causes, there 
could be no question; but, clamorous as 


_ was the entire company for the interment of 
| the body, the Lieutenant determined on 


_ taking it to Agra, for the purpose of a sur- 


| distance 





gical examination. Meanwhile the old man’s 
effects were scrupulously collected and put 
under seal, 

We were now only twenty-six miles from 
Agra, the capital of the North West Pro- 
vinces, and it was agreed to perform the| 
in one march. We, therefore, 
started at sundown and travelled all night. 


| The moon was shining brightly ; the road 
| was in excellent order ; and, notwithstanding 


that the old Soubahdar was lying lifeless on 
the top of some of the treasure-boxes, the 
sepoys were in high spirits ; and, on several 
occasions even jocular in respect to the 
deceased’s weakness — that of perpetually 
grumbling. 

Shortly after the day had dawned, I be- 


held on the distant horizon something like 


a large white cloud. Had we been at sea, 
I should have said it was a sail or an iceberg ; 
to which it bore a very striking resemblance. 
I pointed it out to the Lieutenant, who 
smiled ; 

“ Don’t you know what that is?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Can’t you guess }” 

“No. What is it ?” 


“That is the famous Taj Mahal. That is} 


the building that defies the most graphic pen 
in the world to do justice to its grandeur and 


William Bentinck was for pulling the Taj 
down and selling the marble, or using it for 
building purposes.” 

“Tmpossible ! ” 

“Not at all, He thought it was very im- 
politic to allow these gorgeous edifices to 
|stand—these monuments of folly, extrava- 
igance and superstition, which served none 
| but the worst of purposes, leading the natives 
| to draw prejudicial comparisons between the 
| simple and economical structures of the British 
and these stupendous and costly erections 
of the Mogul Emperors. And most assuredly 
our bungalows, churches, and other buildings 
do present a most beggarly appearance along- 
side these masses of polished marble and red 
stone. It looks as though we had no con- 
fidence in our hold of the country, and there- 
fore would not go to any expense worth 
speaking of. Look at our court houses, in 
the civil lines, as that part of Agra is called, 
—a parcel of paltry brick and mortar pigeon 
holes, not to be compared with the tenements 
that the menial servants of the Emperors 
inhabited. Look at the Government House, 
the Metcalfe Testimonial, and other paltry 
European edifices,” 

“Surely,” said I, “ you would preserve 
rather than deface or destroy these magnifi- 
cent works of art—these wonders of the 
world ?” 

“ Works of art and wonders of the world 
they doubtless are ; but, under existing cir- 
cumstances, they are eyesores, and I would 
pull down everyone of them, and convert the 
material into useful buildings—barracks— 
‘splendid barracks for our British and native 
troops; hospitals, worthy of being called 
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hospitals ; court-houses, churches, magazines, 
and so forth.” 

“ But what barbarians the natives would 
think us!” 

“What does that signify? Are we the 
conquerors of the country or are we not? 
As to what they would think of us, they 
can’t think much worse of us than they do 
already. Do we not eat swine’s flesh, and 
do not English ladies dance (the natives call 
it ‘jumping about’) and with men who are 
not their husbands? Barbarians? Why, 
the very dress that we wear renders us 
barbarians in their sight.” 

The sun had now risen high in the heavens, 
and his rays fell upon the Taj, which we 
were, gradually, approaching. I was wrapped 
in admiration, and wishing in my inmost heart 
that my talkative companion would cease, 
and leave me to gaze, in silence, on that 
lorious scene, when suddenly the procession 

Ited, and the Lieutenant shouted out the 
word “Hulloa!” ina voice so loud that I 
was completely startled. 

“What is the matter ?” I asked. 

“Matter!” the Lieutenant echoed me. 
“Matter? Look a-head! There is a wheel 
off one of those rickety carts, and those con- 
founded boxes are scattered all over the road.” 
Here the little officer bounded like an 
Indian-rubber ball from his seat, and, in a 
towering passion with all the world in gene- 
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the old system. The military authorities 
apply to the magistrates, whose subordinates 
provide these hackeries, which were in vogue 
some five thousand years ago, And just 
observe those rotten boxes.” 

“Why are they not lined with cast iron or 
zine ?” 

“It would be too expensive. 
ment cannot afford it.” 

“ But why should not the Government use 
its own bullock-train for the conveyance of 
treasure, instead of hiring these antiquated 
and rotten conveyances ?” 

“ Because the bullock-train is under the 
post-office authorities; and the military 
authorities have nothing to do with the post- 
office authorities.” 

“Ts that a reason 1” 


The Govern- 


“ No—nor is it rhyme; but it isa part of | 


our Indian system, and, what is more, it is 
Government logic. However, I am not goin 
to stop here all day. We will push on, ont 
get into Agra for breakfast. The treasure 
will come all right enough, and I will be 
there to meet it at the office of the magistrate 
and collector.” 
We now took our seats in the old buggy. 
The hood was raised; the Syce sat behind, 
and off we went at a canter, which very soon 
became a gallop. In the parlance of the 
lieutenant, the old horse was indeed a ripper. 
When warm there was no holding him, and 














ral, but no one in particular, rushed to|he went over his seven and a-half miles of | 


the spot where the disaster had occurred, | ground in thirty-seven minutes. At the bridge 
and there began to fret, fume, and snort | of boats which crosses the Jumna, we met, by 
most violently. chance, the assistant-magistrate (the friend 

“Hush, Sahib!” said one of the sepoys,| with whom I was going to stay, and the hus- 
saluting his officer very respectfully, “ or you | band ofthe Lieutenant’s first cousin). He was 
may wake the Soubahdar, and then what dressed in a pair of large jack-boots, corduroy 
will happen?” breeches, a shooting-coat, and a solar helmet; 

This appeal had the effect of restoring the | and was riding an immensely powerful Cape 
Lieutenant to calmness and good-humour.| horse. He did not recognise either of us at 


He smiled, and seemed to feel that matters| first, but pulled up, and turned round the | 


would certainly have been worse, and the|moment the Lieutenant shouted out his 
delay more protracted, had the old man been; name with the addition of “Old boy!” 
alive and witnessed the accident. |—household words in the mouth of the 
One of the boxes was smashed to pieces,| Lieutenant, for he not only applied them to 
and the rupees were lying about in all direc-| things animate, but inanimate ; for instance, 
tions—the sepoys picking them up, and|his corkscrew, his tea-pot, his buggy, his 
searching for others in the dust and sand.| watch, his hat, everything with him was an 
I never witnessed a more ridiculous or gro-| 
tesque scene than this: the native soldiers) Governor, or the general commanding the 
in their red coats and chacos, but with bare | division. 
legs, and without shoes, kneeling, and sifting; After I had been greeted by my friend, 


o 


the earth through their fingers—the Lieu-|who had been at a loss to account for my | 


tenant in his pyjamahs and solar hat, a/delay in reaching Agra—the Lieutenant thus 

cheroot in his mouth, and in his hand the | addressed him : 

buggy whip, which he used asa biton while) “I say, old boy. Look here. I have a lot 

giving his orders. of treasure for you about seven or eight miles 
“Does this often happen?” I was tempted | from this ; but there has been a break-down. 

to ask. | Send out alot of fellows to give assistance 
“Constantly,” was the Lieutenant’s reply.| will you?” 

“The Government have a bullock-train for) “Yes.” 

the conveyance of stores, and even private 


the “ And look here, old boy. There’s a dead 
individuals, by paying for the carriage, may Soubahdar.” 


“A what?” 
“A dead Soubahdar. 


have their goods taken from station to sta-| 


tion ; but in respect to treasure, we cling to} He died suddenly, 








old boy, in common with the Lieutenant | 
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and I don’t wish him to be buried without an| 
examination, because I bullied him mildly | 
only a short time previous to his going out. 
You will manage that for me, old boy, won’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes 

“ He died of old age, and his last grievance ; 
but still I should like a medical man’s certifi- 
cate ; just to satisfy the colonel, who served 
with him in Lord Lake’s time, you know, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“T can manage all that for you,” replied 
the official, riding by the side of the buggy ; 
“but push on, for the sun is becoming rather 
oppressive, and I have no hood to my saddle, 
remember.” 

My host and hostess made me as comfort- 
able and as happy as any traveller could 
wish to be made, Of the former I saw little 
or nothing from eleven in the morning till 
three or four in the evening, for he was what 
is called a conscientious officer, and attended 
strictly to his work. During these hours I 
used to read, or pay a visit to the mess-rooms | 
of a regiment where a billiard-table was | 
kept. ‘To the officers of the regiment I was 
introduced by Lieutenant Sixtie, previous to 
his return to his own corps. He stayed eight 
days in Agra—upon some plea or other—and 
sent his company on in advance of him. 

Agra—that is to say, the society of Agra— 
was at the time split into two sections, the | 
civil aud the military. They were not 
exactly at open war; but there was a cool- 
ness existing between the two branches. 
They did not invite each other, and very very 
seldom exchanged calls. For me, who was 
desirous of seeing all parties, this was rather 
awkward ; living, as [ was, in the house of| 
a civilian, So 1 resolved upon taking a| 
small bungalow for a short period, and fur- 
nishing it in a mild and inexpensive manner. 

Iwas candid enough to confess to my host 
that, as I was in no way connected with 
tither branch of the service, I was anxious 
to avoid taking any part in their local differ- 
ences; and he had the good sense, not to 
press me to remain under his roof. 

A few days after I had located myself in 
wy bungalow, I received a call from a native | 
gentleman, a Seik chieftain, who was, and 
now is, a state prisoner on a handsome 
stipend, He drove up to my door in a small 
phaeton, drawn by a pair of large black mules 
of incredible swiftness and agility. This 
fallen chieftain—a tall and powerfully built 





man—was no other than the renowned Rajah 
Lall Singh, who commanded the Seik cavalry 
at the battle of Ferozeshah, and who was 
subsequently Prime Minister at Lahore, 
during a portion of the time that the British 
Government undertook the administration of | 
the Punjab on behalf of Mabrajah Dulleep | 
Singh. Lall Singh was now studying sur- 
gery. More than one medical officer in| 
charge of the hospitals which he attended, 
informed me that the Rajah was already a 


comparatively skilful operator, and could 
take off an arm or a leg with surprising 
dexterity. Notwithstanding his previous 
character—that of a sensualist and faithless 
intriguer; one, indeed, who had not been 
constant even to his own villainies—I could 
not help liking his conversation ; which was 
humorously enlivened with imitations of 
English officers with whom he had come in 
contact and was entertaining tothe last degree. 
His anecdotes, relating to the late Runjeet 
Singh, were peculiarly interesting ; coming 
as they did from the lips of a man who had 
been so much in the company of that re- 
markable monarch, who in many respects 
resembled Napoleon the First, especially in 
the selection of the instruments of his power. 
“All his” (Runjeet’s) “chief men,” said the 
Rajah, “ were persons of obscure origin ; Tej 
Singh, Sawan Mull, Deenanauth, and the 
rest of them.” 

“ But you were an exception ?” said I. 

“Indeed not,” was his reply. “I began 


‘life as a muleteer, and hence my partiality 


for mules, perhaps.” 
After a while the Rajah invited me to take 


|a drive with him to a house about two miles 
|in the country, and situated on the banks of 


the Jumna. It was not his own house, which 
was then under repair, he said, but had been 
placed at his disposal by a friend. I thanked 
the Rajah, and stepped into his carriage ; he 
followed me, seized the reins, shook the whip, 
and away we went at the rate of sixteen 
miles an hour. 

The garden-house, at which we soon 
arrived, was a spacious building of European 
architecture, It had formerly belonged to a 
general officer who had married a native 
woman of considerable wealth. The furni- 
ture was all of European make, and was 
arranged very much in the same manner as 
that in the Sahib Logue’s apartments at 
Bhitoor. In point of quality it was also very 
much the same,—a portion costly, and the 
rest of a common description. This house, 
too, was constantly inhabited by English folks 
who sought a change of air for a few days. 
Since his removal to Agra, Lall Singh lived 
more like an European than a native, and 
had got into the habit of sitting at ease in a 
chair, instead of cross-legged, like a tailor, on 
the carpet. His dress was of the simplest 
and most unpretending character imaginable ; 
and, with the exception of a signet-ring on 
his forefinger, he had no ornament on his 
person, ‘Lhe table of the apartment to 
which he conducted me was literally covered 
with surgical instruments,—saws, knives, 
scalpels of every size and shape. Amongst 
them I perceived a pair of swords, in wooden 
scabbards covered with rich green velvet, 
and ornamented with gold and precious 
stones. Observing that my eyes rested on 
these swords, he took one up, and remarked, 
“These have performed some curious 
operations in their time; but never in an 
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hospital. They have been used chiefly for 
taking off heads. This once belonged to 
Dhyan Singh, and that to Heera Singh, 
who were both assassinated. They are of 
Damascus steel, and are sharper than any of 
these knives or scalpels. I have sent a 
number of swords to England to have them 
made into surgical instruments.” Here our 
conversation was interrupted by a domestic, 
who announced— 


“Tae Lartan Sanis;” 


and presently a native gentleman walked, or 
rather limped (for he was lame ot the right 
leg) into the room, and made a very graceful 
salaam, first to the Rajah and then to myself. 
He was rather short in stature, but very 
stoutly built, and about forty years of age. 
His eyes were full of intelligence and vigour, 
and his features regular and well-shapen. 
His manners were easy, affable, unassuming, 
and modest, and his attire as plain and 
quiet as possible. 

“This gentleman, Sahib,” said the Rajah, 
addressing me, “is a great friend of mine, 
This house belongs to him. A strange world 
is this! Only a few years ago I offered a 
reward of a lac of rupees (ten thousand 
pounds) for his head, or two lacs to any one 
who would bring him alive to my tent.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes; and if I had caught him, how 
changed would have been the whole face of 
affairs in this country ! ” 

“ How so?” 

“This gentleman was the contractor for 
the British army ; and, if I had got hold of 
him, the army could not have been supplied.” 

“ But why was he worth more alive than 
dead 7” I asked with a laugh, in which the 
native gentleman heartily joined. 

“ Because,” returned the Rajah, coolly, “ if 
we had secured him alive we would have 
made him feed us with the supplies bought 
with his own money ; which should also have 
paid the reward for his capture, This, by the 
way, was claimed by several who brought in 
heads, alleging that each was the head of 
the Lallah the contractor; but the attempted 
imposition was discovered, and the perpe- 
trators were themselves decapitated.” 

Unlike Hindoos and Mussulmans, who 
drink in secret, Lall Singh drank neat 
brandy openly; and, rising from his chair, 
he administered unto himself a couple of 
glasses—or rather a tumbler half-filled—on 
this occasion. He could take more than two 
bottles of brandy without being in the least 
intoxicated. This was owing, of course, to 
the circumstance that he consumed consider- 
able quantities of bhang ; just in the same 
way that an opium-eater is rarely or never 
affected by drinking deeply of wine. 

The Rajah’s visitor, the Lallah Jootee- 
persid, had a grievance, and a rather sub- 
stantial one. He had claimed from the 
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million and seventy thousand pounds sterling) 


as the balance due to him for feeding the ] 
armies employed during the two Seik cam- | 


paigns ; and the Government had threatened 
to prosecute him, in one of their own courts, 
for an attempt to make an overcharge of 
forty thousand rupees, or four thousand 
pounds, 


“ And if they understand the principles of | 
government thoroughly,” said the | 
Rajah, “ they will convict you, imprison you | 


good 


for life, and confiscate all your possessions, 
real and personal. 
Lahore Durbar would have settled so large a 
claim, 
the courage to act in that way.” 

“But I have not attempted to make an 
overcharge ; and if my agents have done so, 
let it be deducted, if it be incorrect,” said the 
Lallah. 

“ You are a criminal,” said the Rajah. 

“ How so 7?” asked the Lallah. 

“You say the Government owes you fifty- 
seven lacs ?” 

“Yes—and honestly.” 

“Well, is not that enough to warrant your 
being transported for life, or hanged? But, 
as I have told you, the Government has not 
courage to prosecute you.” 

In this opinion, however Lall Singh was in 
error ; for, that very night, the Lallah was 
informed that he was, to all intents and 
purposes, a prisoner, and must not leave 
Agra. The firm belief of every native, not 
only in the district but throughout India, 
was, that these proceedings had been taken 
to evade payment of the contractor's just 
demands. But the Lallah himself was the 
first to deny this assertion, and to declare 
that the prosecution arose out of the circum- 
stance of the Commissary-General being a 
near relative of the Governor-General of 
India ; that a civilian in power had a quar- 
rel with the Commissary-General, and had 
represented, semi-officially, that great frauds 
had been committed, and there could be no 
question that the heads of the departments 
were cognisant of such frauds; that the 
Governor-General, anxious that the honour 
of a member of his ancient family should be 
cleared up, had determined upon a strict 
investigation ; and that the civilian in ques- 
tion suggested the public prosecution of the 
contractor as the speediest and most satis- 
factory means of arriving at the result! 
And such was the opinion of many officers 
of the Government, civil and military. 

The contractor, however, was eventually 
acquitted, and the Government paid the bill. 

3ut, to this day, the natives of India believe 
that the object of the Government was to 
cheat their creditor ; while the officers, civil 
and military, are equally sanguine that it 
was “the honour of the family” that led to 
the most extraordinary and protracted trial 
that ever was known in India, and which 


Government fifty-seven lacs of rupees (half a! was emphatically denounced, by the press 





That is the way the | 


But the Indian Government has not 
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| sion signified. 


Charles Dickens.) 
and public of every country in Europe, as 
absurd, unjust, and shameful. Nevertheless, 
Jooteepersid cannot have harboured any 
revenge for the wrongs (involving disgrace 


| and dishonour) which were heaped upon him ; 


for it is he who has fed, since July last, the 


| five thousand Christians during their incar- | 


ceration in the fortress of Agra ; and, amongst 
the number of civilians there shut up, is the | 
gentleman who conducted the prosecution on | 
the behalf of the Government, and who, in 
the execution of his duty, strove very hard 
indeed for a verdict of guilty. Without 
Jooteepersid we could not have held Agra. 
When the sun had gone down, and it was 


| cool enough to walk abroad, Lall Singh led 
| me into the extensive gardens which sur- 
| rounded his temporary abode. 
| had left us, and I was now alone with the 
| ex-Commander ot the Seik Cavalry and the 


The Lallah | 


ex-Prime Minister of Lahore. I felt much) 


_ more pleasure in his society than I should 
| have felt had he been in the plenitude of his 


power; for he bore his altered condition 
with great dignity and cheerfulness, and dis- 


| coursed upon all sorts of topics without any 


restraint or reserve. He even talked about 


the Ranee of Lahore—with whom his name | 


chivalrous spirit (whether his assertions were 


| true or not is another matter) assured me that | 


his intrigues with her had been confined exclu- | 
sively to politics. I asked him where this 
helpless woman had fled to, after her mira-| 
culous escape from Benares, in the garb of a} 
man? He replied that he knew not. He was 
sure she was not in Nepal—where the 
authorities supposed her to be—but some- 
where in our own provinces. 

“Was she a beautiful woman ?” I asked. 

“No—and never had been,” was his reply. | 
“But she had eyes which could charm like | 
those of a snake, and a voice sweeter than 
that of a bird.” 

“They say she was the Messalina of the | 
East,” and J explained to him what the allu- 


“Tt is not true,” he exclaimed vehemently. 
“She was a vain and clever woman; but the 
very opposite of the character that she has 
been described. She was proud of the influ- 
ence she possessed over men in making them 
subservient to her will and her caprices.” 

“Had she great power over Runjeet 
Singh ?” 

“None. She was his doll, his plaything, 
and the only being who could calm him when 
he had the horrors. Nothing more.” 

“ How the horrors ?” 

“ Runjeet Singh began life as a petty chief- | 
tain, with a few hundred followers. He ac- 
quired a vast kingdom, and had the most 
powerful army that the East ever saw, or will 
see. Whilst he went on conquering, shedding 
blood, and plundering, he was easy in his 
mind ; but, when he found that he had got as 
much as he could manage, he stopped; and 
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His great fear then 
was that he could not retain what he had become 
possessed of—and his chief horror was that 
the Koh-i-noor would be carried off—that 
diamond which Runjeet Singh stole, and 
which the Ranee has worn a thousand times 
as a bracelet. That diamond which is now 
in the crown of England.” 

“Where did it come from originally ?” 

“No one can say that. The history of the 
Koh-i-noor has yet to be written. Did you 
ever see a likeness of Runjeet Singh?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then I will show you a very faithful one ; 
a miniature taken by a famous painter who 
came from Delhi, and spent his life in Lahore. 
The Maharajah was a diminutive, shrivelled 
man, frightfully pitted with the small-pox, 
which had destroyed one of his eyes; but 
with the other he could gaze for an hour 
without ever winking. He had a shrill and 
squeaking voice ; but it terrified those who 
heard it, especially when he was angry. 
He did not talk much; but he was a great 
listener. Then, shrivelled and emaciated, 
as he was, in his later years, he was pos- 
sessed of immense physical strength, when 
roused ; and, upon horseback, where skill 
could be exercised, few men in his kingdom 
could have disarmed him.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“He inspired all those who approached 
him—whether European or native— with 
respect mingled with intense fear.” 

Our conversation was here interrupted by 
a gardener, who presented the Rajah and 
myself, respectively, with a nosegay; and 
who volunteered the information, that some 
workmen, in digging the foundation for a 


then came his disquiet. 


|vine trellis had come upon an old house 


under the earth, and in it had been found 
several gold and silver coins. 

“Where ?” asked the Rajah, 

“There!” said the gardener, pointing in 
the direction. 

We hurried to the spot, and found that the 
workmen had gone; but sure enough, there 
were the walls of an apartment, formed of 
red stone and white marble. 

“This quarter of Agra,” said the Rajah to 
me, “was formerly inhabited by persons of 
the highest rank. Where we are now stand- 
ing was, no doubt, once the site of a palace ; 
and these walls are those of the ty-khana 
—a vault beneath the dwelling from which 
the light is excluded. In these dark places 
are usually perpetrated what you, English, 
call * dark deeds,’ ” 

I expressed a desire to explore this newly 
discovered apartment of former days; but 
the Rajah told me it was then too late, as the 
workmen had gone ; but he promised me that 
if I would come to him at daylight, on the 
following morning he would have great 
pleasure in gratifying my curiosity. 

On the following morning, having spent a 
very dreamy night, I was carried in my 
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palanquin to the Jatnee Bagh. Such was 
the name of the Jooteepersid’s garden-house, 
in which Lall Singh then resided. The 
Maharajah was dressing, I was confronted 
by a Seik with an enormous beard, whose 
hair was a yard long and tied up in a 
peculiar knot on the top of his head, and 
who politely inquired if I would take coffee. 
Ere long the Rajah made his appearance, 
and we went together to the newly dis- 
covered ty-khana, which was now guarded 
since gold and silver had been found there. 
The workmen, some twenty in number, 
came and commenced their labour : that 
of clearing away the earth in all directions, 
in order to get to the bottom of the apart- 
ment in the ty-khana. This was accom- 
plished in about two hours, and we then 
stood upon a stone-floor in the centre of a 
room, about sixteen feet square. In several 
of the niches were little lamps, such as are 
burnt upon the tombs of Moslems, and a} 
hookah and a pair of marble chairs were | 
found in this subterraneous apartment; of 
which the sky was now the roof. Whilst | 
examining the walls, 1 observed that, upon 
one side, there was a ledge about six feet 
high from the floor (and carried up there- 
from), and about a foot in width. This 
ledge, which was of brick and plaster, 
resembled a huge mantel-piece, and was con- 
tinued from one end of the apartment to the 
other. I asked the Rajah the reason of such 
a structure in the apartment. He replied 
that he did not know, nor could any of the 
workmen account for it; one of them, how- 
ever, took a pick-axe and dug out a portion, 
when, to my surprise and horror, I discovered 
that in this wall a human being had been 
bricked up. The skin was still upon the 
bones, which were covered with a costly 
dress of white muslin, spangled all over with 
gold; around the neck was a string of 
peene's on the wrists and ancles were gold 
angles, and on the feet were a pair of 





slippers, embroidered all over with silver 
wire, or thread ; such slippers as ouly Ma- 
hommedan women of rank or wealth can 


afford to wear. The body resembled a well- 
preserved mummy. The features were very 
distinct, and were those of a woman, whose 
age could not, at the time of her death, 
have exceeded ejzhteen or nineteen years. 
The head was partially covered with the 
white dress. Long black hair was still cling- 
ing to the scalp, and was parted across the 
forehead and carried behind the ears, It was 
the most horrible and ghastly figure that I 
ever beheld, 

The workmen appeared to take this dis- 
covery as a matter of course; or, rather, to 
regard it only with reference to the gold 
and silver ornaments upon the skeleton, and 
it was with great difficulty that I could 
prevent their stripping it forthwith. As for 
the Rajah, he simply smiled and coolly re- 
marked ; “ A case of jealousy. Her husband 
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[Conducted by 


was jealous of her, and thought her guilty, and 
punished her thus,—bricked her up alive in 
this wall, with no room to move about, only 
standing room. Perhaps she deserved it,— 


|perhaps she was plotting against his life; 


perhaps she was innocent: who can say} 
Hindoos as well as Mahommedans punish 
their wives in that way.” 


“You mean that they used to do so in | 
|former times, previous to British rule in | 


India. But such a thing could not occur in 
our time.” 

“Tt does not occur so often as it did; but 
it does occur, sometimes, even in these days, 
How do you know what happens in the 


establishment of a wealthy native? Let 


us look a little further into the wall. It 


\strikes me that we shall find some more of 


them.” 

Orders were given accordingly to the 
workmen to remove, with great care, the 
whole of the ledge, in short, to pull away 
its entire face. This was done; and how 
shall I describe the awful spectacle then 
presented ? In that wall there were no less 
than five bodies,—four besides that already 
alluded to, One of the number was a you 
man, who from his dress and the ual 
on his finger-bones, must have been a person 
of high rank: perhaps the lover of one, 
or both, of the young women; for he had 
been bricked up between two of them. The 
others were evidently those of confidential 
servants; old women, for they had grey hair. 
They possibly had been cognisant, or were 


supposed to be cognisant, of whatever offence 
| the others had been deemed guilty. 


The sun was now shining brightly on these 
ghastly remains, covered with garments 
embroidered in gold and silver. The air 
had a speedy effect on them, and, one by 
one, they fell; each forming a heap of bones, 
hair, shrivelled skin, dust, jewels, and finery. 
The latter were now gathered up, placed in 
a small basket, and sent to the Lallah. Their 
value, possibly, was upwards of a thousand 
pounds. How many years had passed since 
that horrible sentence had been put into 
execution ? Not less than one cates’ and 
seventy, or perhaps two hundred. 


VESTIGES OF PROTECTION. 


I am a stern, unflinching, thoroughgoing 
free-trader. Whenever I use a cab, I give 4 
cabman whatever he thinks proper to de 
mand; and when any regulation comes out 
about omnibus-fares, I shall pay no more 
regard to it than I do to the orders of the 
Trinity Board, That’s my character—firm 
and consistent. 

I like clean boots. I may be stout and 
puffy as regards figure; but my feet are 
always neat. Much, however, as I covet 
clean boots, I will not have them polished by 
a gaudy little Protestant ruffian, clad in P 
sackcloth, like a drummer in the Spanish 
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legion, or another gaudy little Catholic the law would only allow me, for one penny ! 
ruffian, clad in yellow or blue sackcloth, like Why are humble traders to be prevented 
a badly-dressed jockey at Newmarket. I from supplying me with the exact thing that 
hate a Protestant shoeblack as I hate a Pro- I want, at the exact time that I want it, and 
testant champion at a Parliamentary elec-| at the lowest possible price, because their 
tion ; and I hate a Catholic shoeblack in the capital will not allow them, or their trade 
same proportion. I do not deal with a does not require them, to stand anywhere 
Protestant baker, I do not employ a Pro- else than in the gutter? Iask again, Why ? 
testant sweep, I do not patronise a Protestant| I hate shams; and I ask why my place of 
butcher, and I will not encourage a Pro-| dissipation is sometimes called a Casino, 
testant shoeblack. I am not clothed by a/and sometimes a Dancing Academy? I 
Catholic tailor, I am not shaved by a Catholic) want to know why a thing that is considered 
barber, my dustbin is not emptied by a to be rotten, utterly bad, and to be exter- 
Catholic dustman, and I will not have my! minated at any cost in the parish of Saint 
boots cleaned by a Catholic shoeblack. Straitlace the Martyr, can be immediately 

I will not allow the police to be the sole| transplanted, to flourish in the adjoining 


judges of markets. I will not, without pro-| parish of All Serene? I want to know what 


test, give them the power to determine when earthly good a licensing system is, which 
any street trade is overstocked, and to say— merely alters the title of a place from Casino 
“So far shall you go, and no farther.” If, to Dancing Academy, the thing itself remain- 
there is such a demand for good boot-clean- | ing the same ? 

ing, let it be fully supplied, until four stock-| I cannot imagine, for a moment, why any 


| brokers are polished off for one penny instead | public-house, which has already got full per- 


ofone. Let the plinth of every column, the | mission to sell any quantity of the fiery, mad- 
base of every statue, the recess of every arch-| dening liquors which eat into mind and body, 
way, bristle with unfettered shoeblacks,| and soul, should be refused the power of tem- 
plying their useful trade in sublime indiffer-| pering that permission with a little harmless 
ence to the periodical passing to and fro of music, I may sit for hours on a tub in front 
the hateful obstructive officer of the law.) of a glittering bar drinking the awful poison, 
Why should I in a free country—a tax-payer | in the company of half-palsied juniper idiots, 
of thirty years’ standing—be left in front of| and no one will interfere with me in the name 
the Royal Exchange, in the broad glare of a/ of the law ; but if I go into a spacious, well- 


| summer’s day, in the ridiculous position of} lighted building, at the rear of the house, and 


having one trouser-leg tucked up, and the) join a large and comparatively well-conducted 
other not—with one boot polished and the! audience of common people who have learned 
other not; or, which is equally annoying,|to drink less, and to seek harmless amuse- 
with one boot shining like a mirror, and the | ment more, and if the man who is singing on 
other presenting a dead, dull surface of wet | the small stage, and the little orchestra which 
blacking that has gradually got dry, because | accompanies him are not licensed pursuant to 
I have employed a shoeblack unlabelled as| the twenty-fifth of King George the Second, I 
Protestant or Catholic? Why should I, for! stand a chance of spending my night in the 
the same reason, be subject to the indignity | comfortless cell of a police-station for taking 
of having a boy with a foot-box, blacking-| part in an illegal entertainment. 

bottle, and shoe-brushes slung over his| I want to know what purpose that part of 
shoulders, beckoning me round the corner of | the licensing system serves, which is applied 
a banking-house, as if I was playing touch or| to the regulation of the sale of intoxicating 
hi-bob-ree, or taking a part in some nefarious| drinks. I am sure of one great fact that 
proceeding? Why, Administrative Reformer, | supplied how, when, or where it is, a certain 
should I be condemned to a weary pilgrimage | quantity of gin, for example, will be used in 
about town, with one boot muddy and the|this country at a certain price within a 
other polished, to find a legally qualified | certain time. If the licensing system has any 
Protestant or Catholic shoeblack to restore | effect it deteriorates the quality of all the gin 


| the ornamental balance under the protection | sold in the given time, without decreasing the 
| ofthe police? I say again, Why ? quantity directly, or through the operation of 


Why am I interrupted, in the middle of a/an increase in price. Supply and demand 


| purchase of a few ribstone pippins, because | will fit into each other in spite of supposed 


my unfortunate fruiterer stands behind an| legislative restrictions, The licensing system, 


old basket in the street, instead of a massive by increasing the cost of supply, in this case, 
| mahogany counter inside a magnificent plate- | has given the consumer turpentine justead of 
_ glass shop? Why do I see her flying across| gin, for the consumer will not have his 


the road at the approach of a policeman,| quantity lessened or his price raised, and 


| Scattering her wares in the frightful hurry of| the supplier meets the difficulty by adultera- 
_ the transit. Why am I ordered into a flashy | tion. 
_ dépdt, to give sixpence for a peach, paying} If gin was sold to-morrow at every apple- 


} 


for all the gorgeous fittings which I do not| stall,—if rum-punch was manufactured and 
want, and which I detest, when I can buy|ladled out at street-corners like stewed eels, 
the same, if not a better article outside, if| and if beer was hawked about in cans from 
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house to house, like milk, does any reflecting | loins of mutton, and sheep slung up by their 
man suppose that our workhouses, our| legs, with their bleeding noses and cracked 
prisons, and our lunatic asylums would be| crowns dangling at my feet, because a little 
overrun with paupers, thieves, and mad-| knot of butchers have found it profitable and 
men more than they are now? When men| convenient to extend their trade from the 
resort to those very convenient and un-| narrow limits of their shops, under awnings 
molested dens of vice, whose outward shell of} carried across the pathway, flush with the 
apparent virtue consists of a teapot,a French | gutter? Why am I hustled under the 
roll, two stale eggs, and the word Coffee | unwelcome shade by greasy bullies, who ask 
written in prominent letters upon the shop-| me in stentorian tones,to buy, intimidating me 
window-blind ; they find a strange charm in| all the while with knives of fearful aspect ? 
drinking the forbidden fire-water in ateacup,] Why am I brought to adead stand under a 
long after midnight, purely because they are | similar awning, because an enterprising green- 
engaged in something which the law, in its} grocer has blocked up the way with greens 
wisdom, has thought proper to prohibit.| and carrots, four or five sacks of coals, and 
When the night-cabman goes over to the| half-a-dozen large baskets of potatoes? 








very early breakfast-stall, and behind the | 
friendly shelter of the bacon, the coffee-cups, 
and the quartern loaves, asks the guileless 
proprietor, with a wink, for a drop of 
“physic,” he does so, in many cases, for no | 
other reason than because the “physic” is a 


Why am I compelled to wend my weary 
way under large tin baths and warming-pans, 
gents’ Wellingtons at seven-and-six, firkins 
of butter, and second-hand perambulators, 
intermixed with easy chairs and fenders ? 

If the policeman is to be left the sole arbiter 











little more difficult to get at than coffee.| of the destinies of trade, I do not think he 
When once the great intoxicating drink-| should be allowed to compound for undue 
selling monopoly is broken up, and the trade | leniency to a compact sialon of encroach- 
is not confined to a number of metropolitan | ing shopkeepers, by excessive severity to a 


licensed palaces, dram-drinking, divested of| body of weak, poor, disunited, struggling, 


all its meretricious and alluring adjuncts, is 
likely to decrease in proportion as it descends 
to the common-place level of the oyster-stall 
and the baked potato-can. 

So much for trade restrictions; now for 
certain branches of commerce that are more 
free than welcome. 

Why do I find stall-keepers limited, and | 


houseless traders, 

If law-making is to be anything but an 
inflated sham, it will be well for our legis- 
lators to see that they do not put down 
names, but realities, 

If we are to guide ourselves by the great 
principle of free trade, let us carry it into the 
very smallest nooks and crevices of com- 


heterodox shoeblacks forbidden under the} merce. There is no reason why we should 


pretext that they interfere with the street| have a penny fixed arbitrarily as the price | 
traffic, when I cannot walk down any large | for boot-cleaning, when a halfpenny might 





trading thoroughfare without being com- 
pelled to pass under groves of cabbages, 
= of carpet brooms, groves of blucher 

ots, and groves of legs of mutton? Why 
should I be edged into the gutter because 
little Reels, the haberdasher, has once, 
during a long trading career, received 
an enormous truss full of some stuff or 
another from the country, and he likes to 
keep it on the pathway in front of his shop 
the whole day long, that his neighbours may 
see what a gigantic trade he is doing, and 
that his rival over the way may be driven 
mad with envy? Why should I be edged 
into the gutter because old Yoicks, the 
saddler, or young Strawbottom, the uphol- 
sterer, has positively packed up ten wooden | 
cases, the size of egg-chests, which he places | 
across the pavement for several days, that 
the public may see they are directed to no 
less a person than “ His Excellency the Right 
Honourable Lord Peppercraft, Ramihum- 
bug, East Indies ?” 

Why am I, in the heat of a summer's day, 
condemned to walk under long avenues oi 
meat; sirloins of beef far from fresh, melting 
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suffice ; and there is certainly no reason | 


why a lad should be subject to an examina- 


tion in one of the two great schools of theolo- | 
gical doctrine, before he is considered worthy | 


to be entrusted with a blacking-bottle. 
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